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gloves gives much comfort. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & Co., 11 Queén Victoria Street, London, £0. 
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MARMALADE will pick you up. It is the ; 
Finest Appetising Tonic in existence. 
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CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule and «06 that it is marked 
ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you Bave the sincivint frie st 
tlattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Limited, 
‘FRUIT SALT.’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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Tse modern way of using the safest and bent of family rome? 8. 


ALL VASELINE. PREPARATIONS ARE-PUT UP 1 TUBES 
You should never be without. these Vaseline Specialties. 
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600 CARPET SWEEPERS. 


Best English Manufacture. 


These full-size (94in. by l4tie.) Sweepers are the very best for 
household hangin and as a great labour-saying article are ungquestion- 
able. Th so ange indestructible, being En make, 


steerer open to cxpel the dust, crumbs, etc., \ Z oa) See 


receptacles, 
by pressing "the side lever. A boon in every home. 


\ \ For sale by | 
Packed complete 7/6 ;- ordinary price, 12/6. co eu Hy you san et. rand we aS nd watch 
Mlustrated Bargain Catalogves of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Table Linen, Bedsteads, Overmantels, oo» Line, Shirts, Purs, &c., Post Free. u By 
U, then writing, you mention ‘* Pearson's Weekly,” 11/6/1908, Other —— watcher, Tanp, wd age oof 
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RESULT OF £500 A YEAR FOR LIFE 


COMPETITION. 


DONCASTER TAKES ALL THE BIG PRIZES. 


This result has been arrived at after an enormous amount of most careful and painstaking work on the 
part of the large staff deputed to handie the attempts received by us in this contest. 
No reader who has not actually had an opportunity of witnessing the work of dealing with a really huge 
prize competition can have any idea of the strenuous labour involved. 

Many hundreds of thousands of sheets of pictures were received, and the name under each picture had to be 
carefully read and checked, not once, but many times. As there were 240 pictures to each set of attempts 
received, you can imagine the millions of surnames that had to be perused. 

However, our tak is now done and the winners discovered. @ first prize of £500 a Year for Life—a prize 
twice as big as the biggest prize ever before offered—has been won by 


Or. D. L. ANDERSON, ‘‘ Inveresk,” Thorne Road, Doncaster. 
Dr. Anderson’s list contained the fewest mistakes, and a copy of the surnames which he forwarded are printed 
elsewhere on this page. 
FIRST (SASH GIFT OF £250 goes to 
Mr. J; A. Cuaxton, The Grammar School, Doncaster! 
SECOND AND THIRD GIFTS OF £100 AND £50 have been added together and divided equally between 
Rosert AnpERsoN, “ Inveresk,” Thorne Road, Doncaster; and 
Lucy V. Anpgrson, “ Inveresk,” Thorne Road, Doncaster. 


The next six prizes have been added together and divided between the following six competitors, each of whom 
receives £10 16s. 8d. : 


T: winner of the £500 A YEAR FOR LIFE COMPETITION is now known. 


Mes F. J. Cuaxton, The Grammar School, Doncaster. 

Mitty Anpgrson, “Inveresk,” Thorne Road, Doncaster. 

Mrs. E. L. Anprrson, “ Inveresk,” Thorne Road, Doncaster, 
Tiny Cuaxton, Grammar School, Doncaster, 

G. Sezrs, 90 Lightwoods Road, Birmingham. 

R. H. SurrH, 10 Pine Apple Road, King’s Heath, Birmingham. 

The next five prizes have been added together and divided between the following five competitors, each of 
whom receives £5: 

Mrs. D. Smtrg, 10 Pine Apple Road, King’s Heath, Birmingham, 
Patsy Ctaxton, Grammar School, Doncaster. 

Brian Jory Criaxton, Grammar School, Doncaster. 

T. Lamonp, 109 Coventry Drive, Glasgow. 

J Nutraty, 26 Rutland Grove, Bolton. 

The next five prizes huve been added together and divided between the following five competitors, each of 

whom receives £2 12s. : 
Mrs. J, Lamonp, 109 Coventry Drive, Glasgow, 
M. Mackenziz, 66 Viola Street, Bootle, Liverpool! 
Mary Hit, 102 Elborough Street, Southtields, S.V! 
A. S. Ropgr, 12 St. Mary’s Street, Belfast. 
N. M. Craxton, Grammar School, Doncaster; 

It will be observed that all the big prizes have been carried off by members of Dr. Anderson’s family or those 
of Mr. Claxton's family. This in itself creates a record. No two families have ever before succeeded in winning 60 
many large prizes in any one competition, and it reflects the greatest possible credit on these fortunate competitors 
for the dogged, persevering way in which they went to work. 

In addition to these prizes, a further 500 Consolation Gifts have been awarded, and the names of their 
recipients will appear next week. Meanwhile, we print an interview which we have just had with Dr. Anderson, 
in which he tells of the methud he adopted in arriving at his solutions, and gives useful hints to competitors in 
other competitions. 

The prize of £500 a Year for Life was the bigzest that has ever been offered by any paper in the world. The 
next biggest was als offered by Person's Weekly, and consisted of £5 a Weck for Life. This was won by 
Mr. B. J. Durham, 67 Priory Avenue, Hastings, to whom £5 has been sent regularly since July 1st, 1904, making 
a total, up to date, of £1,02u. 

Another prize of Five Shillings a Day for Life is being pe i, ised Proprietors of the RorYAL MaGazinE— 
issued from the same offices as Pearson's Weekly—to Mr. O. G. Warneke, 91 Hamilton Road, West Norwood, 
Payment began on November Ist, 1903, and up to the present Mr. Warneke has received £418 10s. 

In addition to these sums, several prizes of £1 a Week are still being paid. 

One interesting fuct in connection with the payment of these regular sums is that the recipient improves 
considerably in health and enjoys life much more thoroughly. This is not to be wondered at when you realise the 
freedom from moncy worries which the winning of such u substantial prize brings. 


WINNING LIST OF SURNAMES. 


1. Crooka, 31. Barrett. 61. Barrington, 91. Stilton. 121. Cowirick, 151, Blinker, 181. Braddock. m1, Crescent, 
2. Pinero. 32. Reeland 62 Fellowes, 92. Esgate, 122, Ringrose, 153. Powera, 182, Archbutt, 313. Vansittart, 
3. Churchyard, 33, Carden. 63. Auger. 93. Brander. 123. Anness, 153. Sanctuary. 183. Rodbousa, Strapps. 
4. Houseman. 3%. Curcrhous, 64. Tallon, 94. Arrowsmith, 124. Emanuel, 154. Pownceby. 184, Prestoc. 214. Shoulders, 
5. Clifford. 35. Ennees, 65. Rickward, 95. Brazier. 125, Anzlesey. 155. Culverbouse, 188 Ciampite 215. Peacock. 
6 Knightbridge. 36. Tabard. 66. Armston. 96. Gauntictt, 1°6. Pockett. 196. Breakspear, 186. Kentletom. 216. Stand 
7. Junc 37. Linten, 67. Wedgwood. 97. Barnstor» 127, Outram. 157. Canwarden, 147, Lins! 217. Hillbouse, 
8. Webb. 338. Assan, 63. Hutchens 93, Scarbrow, 123. Carslaka, 158, Skipper. 188. Bethune, 218, Dearman. 
9. Bolaskie. 39. Tiliyard. 69. Footring. $9. Rodw zg. 129. Pulteney. 159. Brigstock. 189. Pointer. 219. b brooke, 
10. Truscott. 40. Cartman, 70. Emsell. 100, Bo ten. 130. Cropton. 160. Ribbands, 190, Headdoa, 220. Brickwell, 
ll. Kottlewell, 41. Pannet’, 71. Moneyp2nny, 101. Chaltica, 131, Stockbridge, 161. Katterns. 191. Starkie. 221. Crystal. 
12. Belinfant, 42. Beec 72, Key. 10: 132. Elmitt, 162. Spurstowe, 1$3, Farthing, 223. Linksom, 
13. Anker, 43. Men 73, Vizard. 133. Puleston, 163. P.aine. 193. Counter, 223. Snee} 
14. Portwine, 44. Knil Bodkin. 134. Limmer. 164. Polebart. 194 Dennant. 234. Portman, 
19. 45. Key 75. Marsumaa, 1 135. Ancaster. 165. Culveibouse, 195. Oetzmann, 225. Biipper. 
é 46. 76. Alban. F 136. Fauloonbiidge. 166. De'ley. 3196. Dashwood. 226. (Cancelled) 
1 47. 77, Horncast!s. 107. Batenton, 137. Pograms. 167. Cochrane, 197, Chappelow. 227. Boxa!l. 
48. 78, Bellars. 103. Browab:ll, 138, Brankstunm, 168. Planter. 198. Handel. 228. Squirrel. 
49, 79, Craneficld. 109. Bowcesfie'd, 139. Cannell, 169. Torrington, 199. Burberry. 229. Coatbridge, 
50. 80. Exten. 110, Hodn: t*. 149, Garment. 170, Stickels, 200. Whealler. 230. Hartwig, 
fl. 81. Abarrow. 111. Barbrs 'e 141, Dearing. 171. Clapper. 201, Squarey. 231. Notten. 
62, 82. Campbell, 212. Gar 142. Ellesmcre, 172. Diamond. . Hamnett. 232, Scelmana, 
53. 83. Enness. 113. De 143. Peeling, 173. Cockburn, 263. Onpestaka, 233. Healey. 
64. 84. Crossman. 114, Coue! 144. Sewell. 144. Derrick. 204. Picken. 234. Fishbura, 
85. Twentymaa, 115. Skrine. 145. Todhunter, 175. Hitchcock 205. Featherweight, 235. Hornsby. 
Peacey. 116. Cockell 146. Pairpoint, 176. Rockall 206, Arches. 236. Lidstoue, 
87. Barstow. 7. Riddell 147. Lassman. 177. Mangies. 207. For Tr. 237. Cliffe, 
Standard. 118. Axten, 148. Earwicker. 178. Dowell. 208. Kingaby. 238. Emmen. 
3 Griffinhoof. ; 7 89. Fellowes. 119. Grubb, 149. Kneebone, 1179. Baskett. 209. Stonebridge. 239. Pheasant, 
. Crosswell. 60. Eaglestoue, 90. Tunbridge. 120. Hartcup. 150. Runodell. 130. Marcussea, 210. Heffer. 240, Batterbee. 


A CHAT WITH THE WINNER. 


At the present moment Dr. D. L. Anderson is probably 
the most famous man in the United Kingdom. Like 
Byron, he awoke one morning and found his name 
on everyone's lips. North, south, east, west, all over 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, hundreds of 
thousands of his fellow-countrymen were repeating 
his name, and, no doubt, tacking on some such com- 
ment as “lucky chap.” 

Our readers are, no doubt, eager to hear something 
about the man who has carried off the largest prize 
ever offered to the public. Dr. Anderson is medical 
Officer of health at Doncaster. He hag held the 
appointment for the past six years, and is well known 
and extremely popular throughout that part of 
Yorkshire. 

A Scotsman by birth, he was educated at Dollar 
Academy and Edinburgh University. He practised 
for some years in the North of Scotland, attending 
patients at one time as far North as the famous 
John o’ Groat’s. 

Dr. Anderson was naturally in a state of hich 
delight, when a representative of 1’. 1’. called to cun- 
gratulate him. 

“TI can hardly realise my good fortune yet,” he said, 
a cheery smile lighting up his strong. clever face. “TI 
thought all along that I had done wel!, but you can 
imagine my surprise and delight whea I found that 
I was actually tho winner.” 

“How did { sct about it? Well, in the first place, T 
thoroughly studied the conditions sct out in P.W. I 
have always been very keen about competitions, and 
my expericnce has shown me that the best cfforts aro 
often wasted because one has not properly mastercd 
the rules. 

“Then I got hold of practically every standard 
dictionary, and sct about the business in earnest. It 
was always in the evening that I worked. During 
the day my medical duties take up my entire time, 
and I don’t think the competition ever entered my 
head. 

“During the evening, however, I went at it with a 
vengeance, and all my family throw themselves into 
the fun with equal enthusiasm. We really found it 
a most delightful and amusing relaxation, and although 
there was, naturaily, a good deal of hard work attached 
to it, I don’t think £500 a year was ever earned in 
a@ more pleasant way. 

“Right up until the competition was finished wa 
were constantly reviewing our solutions. and I daro- 
say that some of the decisions we came to at the last 
moment just made the difference between victory and 
defeat. 

“T am really rather astonished that you have 
managed to publish the result so soon. With tha 
enormous number of entries you must have received, 
and the great care that it was necessary to exerci-a 
in judging, the work must have been literally 
stupendous. Versonaily, I should not have been sur- 
prised if the final selection had not been arrived at for 
another two or three months; so, you see, my good 
fortune has come to me with a kind of double surpri-c. 

“What shall I do with the money?) Well, upon my 
word, I've hardly had time yct to grasp the fact that 
I’ve won it. However, you can be sure that I shall 
find excellent use for it. My family, no doubt, will 
give mo plenty of suggestions. 

“Something more about myself—eh? T don’t know 
that I have anything very exciting to tell you. I 
have always been extremely interested in my pro- 
fession, and very fond of going in for competitions. 
I play golf and billiards, am practically a tevtotaler, 
but devoted ta smoking. 

“Tn conclusion, I may say that from a medical point 
of view I consider such competitions as yours to be 
a most excollent relaxation—and” (here Dr. Anderson 
broke into a smile), “in my own case, a most profit- 
able one.” 
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“I don't understand!” he said gravely. “ What are you married! “iteve you beard irom Kerf = of getting 
here?” No, not, from ber . But-T'm thinking about marriage, 


that he wae even 
aiting with Morby 


settle. 


ate ee ame nied emery 7, ae ; tS Come and seo me 


i reliable, authoritative information was em 9. avoided Yew Trees. She had 
i ape ule and the poctmistress was forced to declare | _ * Tm whet they call s woman-hater. Is that filed her with gta ye her, and it 
bitterly that at last thie mental activity was to be found | Laura nodded : Re So net sent 8 maaweage to her, remind. 
in Yew ova long, rambling cottage, which stood at | “And so you came here to show you weren't afraid? | Wish bare come end ee him on h's return, 
the cross roads outside the vil. For years Yew} “Yes. And—end I was to put these flowers in thet With « fecling of apprehension, Laur set ouf for Yew 
Trees had been without s tenant, -windows a prey to | vase to show I'd been here, in this room. And—and I'm She ; wr 
small boys with big stones. now that I came.” woe 5 Morty melting te Beret the garden om 
Pog pale Pagal an of the village, “ Flowers—fiowere in my house,” he murmured'to him- amok the Of anxiety in hie face. Together 
painters and glaziers set the old house, in order, #0 a| self. “The woman's touch this house has ever bar ee why I ie tee iat 
load of furniture—good, responsible-looking farniture, known. * ‘ seyrenn yen ve idea wanted you?” 
merived Yew Trees and was duly teoatoned by the | He broke off with a It seemed to Laura, glancing bea won a = . 
onlookers as each item was carried into the house. timidly across at him, that he was a far older man than r p Leura. slowly. “And I'm 
«For week, Yow Trees stood awaiting ite tenants, and abe bad hitherto thought bin. But is wae nce Ved sap ett Woe cu fn. Geden® pakd the man in 
.Y : : ry cae ccmiea alone, skid aatons know I'm getting years, seen 
ee last poke obi fa let himsalf io tome of sorrow as well Vagosly sho felt that there hed been | tones, “but I'm strong and healthy. This house and 


Trees with a key. Those of the villagers who had the 
good fortune io witness his arrival reported that he was 


was a wealthy man. 
For a forte ht, the village awaited the advent of the 


keeper to Yew Trees. 


Mrs. Blogg, first among all the women of the village uncertaialy. _ ‘ . “ But have 
to speak to the stranger, applied for the post of house- : T foraet to tht you for your Sowers be said | you need ao li t You condi have 
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her narrowly. 
a will have 


sath an easy life, 


refused was greatly tempered Except the man I love. You don't know all omen, 
able to make a large number of calls that day, OF dota ike at” te neid “The only real brightness | Mr- Morby. Oh, I'd sooner work my to the bone 
tes Dat © bee ee in my life comes from ae. per- for the man I love tham live the easiest life going with 
Morby intended to do all his own work, and bed, | haps you would come and seé: me sometimes—if can | Someone I didn't love!” 
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As was only to be expected, he became an Object of 


scornful curiosity to the maidens of the village. And, And “Then you say ‘No’?” he asked, his eyes intent on her, 
naturally, the fact that he was a bachelor as well as @ PA tc Rig Sy amay May srg that “Tm bat ite—'No’! And k 
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en he answered in monosyllables. He never dropped in 
at the King’s Arms for a social glass to round off day. 
He was just an elderly man who wanted to be left alone. 
And so we come to the noteworthy day when Laura 
Grant made the bet. 
Laura, after five years of sedulous “ walking-out,” had 
become eng: to young Jim Banford. In the far remote 


future they to . But Jim’s wages were small 
and years would have (0 elaee before wedding-bells would 


for women. Then one day his heart seemed full of bitter. | tempted. 


ness, and Laura learnt the reason why he held himeelf | DeeTt to marry & man 


be rung for ’ desolate years ago. You're a woman—doesn’t make Yes, back into the great busy world I came from 
Still both were content to wait. Each loved the other, you laugh! - » Aye, I'm @ woman-hater, do Tas copen of eraving for loneliness, . You said 3 
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Tt chanced that Laura and Jim, together with three or | Laura very gently. spoke some days back of eabijemitie. i ite 
four other young people, were returning from a Sunday No. I loved a woman, It is because E loved her | © here cantains s deed of gift of Yew ‘Tress 4r 
afternoon ramble. They had been through the woods, and once that I hate all women now! forniture, Heaceforth they are yours! 3 
the girls bore great bunches of flowers in their hands. “ And do you think us women are all alike, Mr. Morby? | {| Mine? Ok, no—~" 3 Tet this be 
Presently they passed Yow Trees, and, natorally, the | That ain’t quite fair to us, ie itjudging us all by one Yes, you must let me have my own ‘way. in the 
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go into his house—go right in!” declared: Laura 


tly. another man—a man with more money. And when head gently. 
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“All right. Tell you what I'll do. You othera eaid softly. ‘I know I’m only a girl to talk like this, and | Who was the first to hear the newest s ds 
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someth 
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Laughing, the others moved off down the road. 


Obviously, Jim was very proud of Laura's daring. a 
She ran ay es up the path and pushed open the front 
door. She listened; not s sound was to be heard. oF know,” confessed Laura. “But it to 
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passport. : 
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and of English parents married a German. Hor hus- 
band died, and, Lg, Bey g to Germany over het 
late husband’s affairs, the lady applied to the British 
Government for a rt, believing, of course, that 
fh subject. Judge of her surprise 
ane Sissy Wee tee oficies tabenet ey co’ 
not grant her a passport, because, having married a 
German citizen, she fad thereby lost Ler British 
nationality and had become, in fact, a subject of 


od 


ry ~ 
sun shines, 
7% fee runs the old 


‘Amuiauas ony, ih ob Got ee aang 


ig! 


for trouble. 
In 


guF 
! 


Seesiias All that could be done, they told her, was to make 
; the recipient. application for a certificate of renaturalisation as 
Not only are British subject. 
they supposed This operation occupied & month, and when at 
to sever last she was again a “British” subject, she was per- 
friendebi mitted to obtain the passport required { 
| which exists Another English who married a German was 
between recently in great trou Her husband died. Her 
giver and . » who was born in England, and in business 
receiver, but in d, was claimed by the German authorities 
their appear- for service in their army on the ground that he was a 
ance amongst German subject. 
the oth Having married a German subject, however, she 
presents became a German herself, and her boy was also ae 
regarded as — and she was, therefore, helpless in the 
matter. 
= Theso instances show thaf British ladies who are 


contemplating marriage with foreigners should under- 
stand clearly what matrimony will mean to them from 
the point of view of nationality. — 

However, supposing there are no such barriers to 

r obtaining a rt, this certificate can usually 
obtained on the day wing application. 

The application is made on a printed form, and 
need not even be handed in oe | at the Foreign 
Office. If the applicant resides out of London he can 
eend in the form by post with a order for 2s., 
and, if in order, passport will be also posted to 


him. 
With the application, however, a declaration must 
led, to be made by a bank, or by a mayor, 


i 


NOTHING TO HER. 
. KINDLY old clergyman, who is now nearly ei 
not | was once taking an airing at the seaside, y sishly, 
ce, it is | found some difficulty in rising from his low chair. 
ign | Seeing his predicament, a young fisher-girl has: 


lee aoe rofuse in his th 
clergyman was profuse s but the 
doubt | girl, who had no idea of his identity, him not 
the | to mention it. 
“That's all right, sir,” eaid 
had to take father home when 


Fé 
fee 


in 
and he’s been a good deal more muddled than you!” best of their belief. aa) 
to bee. ab shoals be borne vis mind Mary ¥ Foreign Officé 
ow ca’ issue on of anyone who i 
retly ee a re me eae yet ai already ab » application must be made before 


he or she starts upon the journey. 
When the passport is granted, the bearer of it should 
ee it immediately, for without such a signature the 
any of the document might be questioned abroad. 


jealous all her aoe Bat I haven't ” 
any. 
ae “Oh, you will have when we dre married.” 
eet 9 


Custommr (loo over his bill): “You have made 
rn ey two mistakes in th bill, once your favour and 
however, | once in mine.” 

before her Waiter: “In your favour? Where?” 

wedding day, ep ga 

for on that Carram Jacx: “Haw, Oy, seeactiothey wes aay of 
momentous | the Guards at Waterloo, don’ know.” 

occasion Mabel: “That's ing to brag about; my father 


the endorsement of the agents of these Govern- 
. every noth 
To see your reflection is aterriblething, glance she is one of the guards there now 


ments also, although, of course, it can be done as 
an additional precaution. 


“ 


| Read M.A. P. and be in the swim, 
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) Both Sides of a Difficult 
Domestic Question. 


Waar a trial to a family of girls is the eldest 
daughter who will not go off! 

She is like a slow train on the line, with expresses 
coming up behind. She throws out the whole system 
and delays everyone and everything. ; 

“No,” she says, in effect, “I will not be shunted 
into a siding. I hold the road. I am the first and 
eldest of the family, and until I have reached my 
destination everyone can and must wait.” . 

So Hilda is not allowed to come out, and Doris 
must still’ k her hair down. Many young men 
who come to house with chocolate and bouquets chin 
for the younger sisters are shown into the stately ‘ nst a coal. 
presence of the eldest, and informed as plainly as r use at the ‘of the road, the force ing 20 great 
the language of signs can make it. : ; 

“You come to see Hilda or Doris? Nonsense! It n & Widow and a little daughter 

. Whom we tender our deepest 


must be Leah or no one.” 
And fate is so often unkind to the eldest daughter. . 

She may suffer in two ways, either one of which tells : past Mr. Foster had t ate 
against her chances of making an early marriage. ; : : eekly, and, it was his invariable hai 
In one case, as the eldest girl, her domestic value 1 coupons. “At the eons wie 
in the household is great. She is nurse, governess, e met with the sad-and terrible Ageidisot that on ded 
adviser, and second mother to the younger children. i rson’a Weekly, with the cours 
She is a woman almost before she is a child, and has > at 128, Une 


the cares of Ss hogebold = nm her before she has On the ing day this 
tho cares of pousehold upon her following i was sent in on behalf 
Mrs, Foster, and: we. at oncstook steps to verify Ae 


In such japanese o ae girl may, deems the wry ol r, cance 

pressure of domestic duties, have no tima ta spend in - This was found in Grder. and 
i a cheque for one hundred A Tes 

late reader’s widow. pound war i cites 


A FACT. # # 9. 4 
PEARGON’S WEEKLY hes tox placed on the market an 
Se ee tee a plum of ack pie to 
form a given outline, , 

It is an-entirely fresh idea in brain ticklers. ~ 

Nothing of the sorthas cverappeared before—itisanique. | 


“ renic HY Oe 

Sth he went ‘out-for » run on his cycle 
the Auchtertoo} 

‘arm, a 


it at J 
control of his m 


Cy 


the places where young men look for wives. 
she is in the first flush of young girlhood and woman- 
rood her parents’ house is full of children, and the 
nursery atmosphere reigns supreme. . 

The young man, viewi is spotless attire with 
unstinted = ac has but to get a sight of tho 
sticky-fingered baby through the window to amend his 
decision of making a call. : 

“Leah may be pretty,” he reasons, “but Maggie 
Brown is just as charming, and there is less sugar 

-there, and no little brats to make fou play horse.” 

The other girls grow up, and eldest and youngest 
make their cntry into social life together. It is not 
unkindness; .6 is second nature and habit for the 
eldest to treat her sisters as children, to discount 
them before admirers, and to make it hard for them 
to be alone with passible lovers. , 

Tho thought of love and marriage comes to the 
family as # whole. It is in such a case the right 
of the eldest sister in all fairness to view herself as 
the grown woman, and her sisters still as only on 
the threshold of girlhood. She is the domesticated 


one. 

Mr. Smith has called. He has called to see her, of 
course. “He asked for Hilda? Nonsense, the servant's 
mistake. Mr. Smith is a grown-up young man. What 
does he want with a child? He means me.” : 

On the other hand, Leah may belong to a family: 
where nurses and governesses are kept, and ell the 


Mr.. Foster was an ee yes cyclist, and the s 
a fearge bead ee! paretst ayenom J career ana 
rr “a how uncertain our tenure 
The one ray of light across this sombre traged li 
the foresight of the deceased musician, which hss 
given ue Geert as seine, satisfaction of forward- 
which = £100 +i ¥ ae tewing home from 

e are sure that all readers will join with 
in offering our most heart falt condolences to Mz. 

Mrs 


PA isa copy .of Foster's receipt for the 
Received this nineteenth day of May, i a 
np ited, t 
"of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS tm fell satisfaction 
dats all claims the said Corporation 
‘8 WEE Insurance Coupon in 
att eaeadle keane socks 
‘ : Yom or 
doy of Apri, 198. 
Name: Mra. J. B. Poster, 
" Address: 128, Union Street, 
75, Pi SEES ~ Cowdenbeath, 
£100 (One Hundred Pounds). ~~ 
Witness: Mr. James Thomson. 


WHAT YOU DO. 


Oxt cf these lines you have to construct a verze in the 
following way: - . 


girls have to do is to qualify for the time when they | verses are considered : 
at = ae emg gay spon — cal eget heer per and Mr, G. B. : Pak Re ee 
atura © keen inte o ily centres | most or e - : : SEARCHING... PRE 

upon the. oneness a8 a makes her a be | ospaiins ak capptiodatth ene 3 TAN : vieieans 
at an early age. e is beautifu sees seve emount of prise money | Tus Yale Uni entific expediti ich i 
seasons before any need of haste urges her to make Mickie spake Ee te Oe It may possibly now on ite way to Be seen Island "s the, neil 
up her mind, for offers have already come, and she many ‘ entrance. to the Straits of. “with a view to 
is learning to pick and choose. ‘ in ‘a thorongh - and — natic search for 

She wants to have her fling, to see life from the of i to exist there, it 


standpoint of a desirable sweetheart. She intends to 
settle down some day, but, until then, she wants the 
field to herself! . 

So the eldest girl who likes several years to mako 
up her own mind grudges her sisters the privileges 
she herself takes for granted, and accordingly they 
are kept back. 

Then the parents, too, often have a way of making 
the eldest girl stand in the light of others. 

Parents, under most circumstances, are an abomina- 
tion to the young man of susceptible heart, but the 

arent with a sense of justice is a terror beyond 
Father ant sacthad, ied, octet le, whe each 

er and mother, , orderly people, who 
in their own sphere have a love o: ua and order, 
expect a mathematical precision in their daughter's 
love affair, which rarely or never squares with life. 

“The girls are growing up. They will be marrying 
soon. Leah was twenty-one last week,” igs what mother 
says to father. And it never gets beyond that; and 
Leah was twenty-one, Leeh was twenty-five, Leah was 
thirty-two. To some parents it is Leah and the. 
children in the nursery nes, and Leah and the 
children up to the golden wedding day. 

With parents after this pattern, for Hilda to have 
a lover before Leah would be revolutionary in the: 


not the first of its ki to visit. the locality for this 


purpose. Sy 

‘Bo long ago as.1868 an énthusiastic German pr™ 
fessor ni Bensler spent nearly tro veers i? 1 
‘| m during w period an 1 
| zak ectferet frightful. privations. Nor did he 
| reap any compensatory advantages, for, although he 
brought back to Europe with ‘a number of huge 
bonea, ho th 
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extreme. 

Young men who go to the house with love for the 
y girls in ¢heir hearts may not actually have 
the elder sisters offered instead, but they receive that 
impression, and, unless very ardent in their wooing, 
like the carping critic at the tomb of Mrs. Thomas 
Sapses, “with a blush they retire.” : 
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Mr, Henri Pierron, of Vernon Street, West Kensington, 
the author of these reminiscences, is the brilliant and popu- 
lar solicitor who saved Horace Rayner, Mr. Whiteley’s 


murderer, the gallows by engineering the biggest 
reprieve petstion ever organised in this or any other country. 

Prior to that, however, he had been connected with at 
of the sensational criminal trials which have arouse 

ic interest during the last pal ip ae He tt was, for 
snstance, who defended Milsom Fowler, the Muswell 
Hill murderers and burglars, and Arthur Devereuz, the 
chemist's assistant who poisoned his wife and twin children 
and afterwards\tencealed their bodies in a trunk. _ 

He was concerned, too, in the case in which was disclosed 
that hideous conspiracy by which the unfortunate George 
He Lewis was consigned to a felon's cell, although 
entirely gh ag of the charge o - A he aga 
which was 0 forged cheques on e, 
Ie all be ped be rae Lewis was found gy 

incipally on the evidence of a witness named Millie 

Marsh, we afterwards confessed that she had deliberately 
committed perjury, with the result that Lewis was released 
by ordey of the Home Secretary. 
The inner, secret history of all these cases will be lad 
bare for the first time, together with much other curious 
and interesting information of a kind to which the public 
és rarely able to obtain access.—THe Epttor.) 


MR. PIERRON BEGINS HIS STORY. 

Reaveg, have you ever been behind the scenes of a 
theatre? 

I start b ing you. this perhaps seemingly 
irrelevant uae, teen if you have you will be 
able to attune yourself at once to the key-note that 
dominates these reminiscences of mine. 


ET] Go oE | aaa 


mythical arch of criminalg of past ages—Borgias, 
Brinvilli uebeards—whose nefarious exp its 
cannot be paralleled or surpassed by the records of 


modern evil-doers. i 

You shall stand face to face with villains more cruel 
and merciless than any that figure in the most ferocious 
and sensational of blood-and-thunder melodramas, and 


make intance with heroee of real life, and 
heroines, in their “make-up,” and without 
it. You sh robe their inmost consciousness, listen 
to their slow-whispered confessions, aspirations, fears. 

But first as to myself, who am to act ne yee gate 
and also be stage manager, yomrter, -boy, and 
half-a-dozen other things beside. 


ants, in How Bond Sizer, Lowion. n'a, bak L 
parents, in New Bon mdon. As a baby 
was not a success. At least, that is what I have 
been told. 

A CITY OF LONDON SCHOOLBOY. 

So puny and ailing was I, indeed, that I was only 
kept alive by being wrapped in cotton-wool, saturated 
with some sort of oil which was absorbed gh the 
pores of the skin. 

My early childhood was passed in France, and 
afterwards I was sent to a private school at St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, principally for the benefit of my 
health. From there I was transferred to the City of 
London School to complete my education. 

There is, I am afraid, little of interest to relate 
concerning my echool-days. I never distinguished my- 
self by gaining scholarships, or anything of that sort. 
I always managed to keep somewhere a little removed 
from the bottom of the clase, but I fear I was not an 
enthusiast for the advancement of learning, and was 
8 good deal more concerned about my batting average 
than my position in the form, and cared more for 
“ footer for mathematics. 

It was, however, at the City of London School that 
the idea of becoming a solicitor first took root in my 
mind. There were many eminent lawyers educated 
there, including the present Prime Minister, Mr. 
Asquith, and the school was very proud of ite distin- 
guished old boys. 

In the days when I was there Mr. Asquith especially 


"Twixt Gallows 


and Victim. 


By HENRI PIERRON, 
The Advocate who Defended Horace Rayner. 


was at the height of his brilliant career at the Bar, 
and I used to follow with intense interest his exertions 
on behalf of his various clients. I remember it 
struck me then that it would be a d thing to 
follow such a career—a career which would admit of 
my entering into strenuous encounters, if only of 
words, on behalf of someone whose interests I had at 
heart, with a prospect of bringing the matter to a 
triumphant conclusion. 

The result of these aspirations wag that, on leaving 
the City of London School, I became articled to Mr. 
Freke Palmer, with whom I served the five years 
necessary to become a full-fied solicitor. 

Mr, Palmer was a splendid example of the best 
type of criminal lawyer, and I attribute a + deal 
of my succesg in after life to his influence and example. 

During the time I was with him it was my good 
fortune to become intimately acquainted with a number 
of cases of surpassing interest, and it was during this 
time that my mind definitely acquired that bent which 
led me to prefer the practice of the criminal side of 
my profession, a practice which I still consider to be 
one of the most absorbingly interesting of occupations. 

A MYSTERIOUS CRIME. 

Amongst other famous cases in which he was engaged 
was that known at the time as the Kentish Town 
murder. A woman named Eleanor Pearcey had been 
carrying on for some time with a married man named 
Prank ‘Hoge. One day she invited Hogg’s wife to 
come and take tea with her at her house in Priory 
Street, Kentish Town. 

All unsuspecting, the woman accepted the invitation, 
taking with her her infant child. Eleanor Pearcey 
killed them both in the most sav manner. She 
then conveyed the body of the mother in a perambulator 
to a place near d Road, Ham ,» and that 
of the child to a field off the Finchley . Or such, 
s least, is the now generally accepted version of the 

air. 

Mr. Palmer put up a splendid t, in order to 
try and save this wretched woman : the gallows, 
and very nearly succeeded. 

She was of small stature, very fragile, and from the 
outset the extreme improbability—amounting almost 
to a physical impostb eyo @ woman so weak as 
she was having able to accomplish unaided a 
crime involving such tremendous exertions, raised the 
— whether she had really overcome and killed 

. Hogg herself, or whether the actual murder had 
tedag orale ternal apeewo cabins by aloes 

ing ly to try and cover up crime i 

of the bodies of the victims. 

is contention wag made the most of, and to this 
day it remains an open question whether there was 
not some sinister figure in the background, who escaped 
through her devotion and her staunch refusal to 
betray him. 

At any rate, it is significant that on the very eve 
of her execution, when she had nothing either to gain 
or to lose by any further denials or chicanery, she 
caused to be inserted in the newspapers an advertise- 
ment containing this cryptio message: “Have not 
shen aoe followed by the words, “Spanish papers 
please A 

I have said that Mr. Palmer tried hard to save his 
client’s life. And so he did. But it was not with 
his client’s will or consent. Eleanor Pearcey did not 
want to live, unless she could have been set free 
altogether, which was, of course, quite out of the 
question. I have seen a letter she wrote to Mr. Palmer 
a day or two before she was hanged, in which, after 
saying how “ “ip grateful” she was for what had been 
done for her, she gives utterance to the following 
phrase: “I would much better die now than be in 
prison all my life.” 

Well, she had her way, poor wretch. Horace Rayner, 
Mr. Whiteley’s murderer, expressed himself ta me in 
much the same way, but I succeeded in rescuing him 
from the gallows, in spite of himself. Whether I did 
well in doing so, I have since had grave doubts. He 
has made several attempts at suicide while he hag been 
in prison, it will be remembered. 

“I AM OPPOSED TO THE DEATH PENALTY." 

And this brings up, by implication, the whole ques- 
tion of capital punishment. It is one which bristles 
with difficulties, but personally I am opposed to the 
infliction of the penalty, as, indeed, is, I think, every- 
one who has been brought directly in touch with 
prisoners condemned to die by the hangman’s rope. 

The death penalty—sometimes in a cruel or revolt- 
ing form—was inflicted for many offences in former 
times, which are now considered to be adequately 
punished by short terms of imprisonment, or even by 
fines. Many of these savage ishments were 
abolished by Sir Robert Peel’s Government in 1824, 
and in 1861 the capital sentence was confined tol cases 


of treason and murder. Since then several attempts 
have been made to pass Bills for the abolition of the 
death penalty altogether, but these have always failed. 

Of course, the principal argument in favour of the 
retention of this weapon in the judicial armoury is 
that 1€ constitutes the most powerful deterrent that 
has yet been devised. It does certainly appear to be 
true that in those countries in which the penalty hay 
been abolished, or has largely fallen into disuse, as, 
for example, in America, murders are very much more 
frequent than in England. But I think the cause is to be 
looked for elsewhere, temperament and social conditions 
probably accounting for a considerable proportion of 
the disparity. 

MY FIRST MURDER TRIAL. 

At all events, I have been in close contact with not 

& few people who have taken the lives of their fellow: 
creatures, and in each instance I am certain that the 
idea of the possible consequences of the act never 
entered into their minds prior to its committal, so 
that it was no deterrent in their cases. 
_ For my own part, I am pretty well convinced that 
in the not far ina t future capital punishment will 
be abolished in England, as it has been in other 
countries. And then, in a few years more, people will 
wonder why it was ever tolerated, just as this genera- 
tion wonders at the toleration our forefathers had fov 
rack and thumbscrew, gibbet, and stake. 

Not but what there are some murderers who richly 
deserve to die. Men, for instance, like Chapman, the 
Borough publican, who poisoned hig barmaid, Maud 

, besides two of his wives, and Heaven alone 
knows how many women beside; and Neil Cream, who 
distributed, seemingly out of sheer wantonness and 
lust of cruelty, dozens of strychnine pills amongst the 
unfortunates of Lambeth. Such creatures as these 
deserve no pity for their own sakes. The only question 
is whether it is expedient for society to avenge one 
murder, or even many murders, by committing another. 
I think not. 

But, anyhow, there can be no question that in 
cases where murder has been only technically com; 
mitted, so to speak, the mere sentence of death is an 
outrage, both ag regards prisoner and public. 

This was forcibly brought home to me at the very 
first murder trial I ever attended. The culprit was a 
wee, wan slip of a girl, somewhat pretty, after the big- 
eyed, London fashion, but obviously possessing no 
great amount of either character or intelligence. 

The story of her crime was the old, old one of blind 
trust, followed by heartless betrayal. Her parents, 
sour, dour, so-called’ “religious” people, of the 
narrowest type found out at last, and promptly turned 
her out of doors. She sought refuge in the workhouse, 
where her baby was born. 

At the end of three weeks she was set adrift, she and 
her child, to fare as best she might. The time was 
mid-winter, and a very cold and bitter winter it was. 

Men shivered in their fur-lined overcoats, and society 
dames drew their ermines tighter round them, and 
chirruped to one another of the “inclemency of the 
weather.” 

Think of it, ye who sit at home at ease, happy, 
well-fed, comfortable. For three days and two nighita 
this frail child—she was barely eighteen—walked the 
streets of London, bearing her baby in her arms. 
With the coming of the third night she crept to the 
Embankment, and quietly dropped her living burden 
over the parapet into the river. ; 

She watched it swirled away on the tide. Then she 


followed. 
TERRIBLY REAL SHAM. 

Nobody saw her. Nobody heeded. It was nobody's 
business. But when the ice-cold water seared her 
warm flesh through her scanty clothing she uttered the 
inevitable scream. Then police whistles were blown— 
here, there, and everywhere. Boats put out from 
every wharf and landing stage within earshot. And 
in the end she was rescued and taken to hospital. : 
Arrived there, an eminent specialist spent about 500, 

ineas’ worth of his time in coaxing her back te’ 
fife (for it was a near thing with her), so that she 
could stand her trial for murder. 

Owing to the present unsatisfactory condition of out 
laws, which recognise no degrees in homicide, she waa 
found guilty, and the ghastly farce of passing the 
awful sentence of death was ie through. 

Never shall I forget the look on the poor child’s 
face as she stood up to undergo the ordeal. None of 
the nerve-racking formalities were omitted—the ushers 
solemn warning, the donning of the black cap by the 
judge, the chaplain’s sonorous, “Amen.” 

And to the person principally concerned it was, I 
doubt not, terribly real. In all the crowded court 
was none dared tell her that it was just a hollow 
mockery, a hideous sham, and that there was no more 
real likelihood of her being hanged than there was c# 
judge, jury, or counsel being so treated. 

It was while serving my articles that I wag brought 
into contact with the above sad case, a case that is 
typical, alas! of many others. Surely, the time has 
now arrived when it should be no longer possible for 
any human being who is guilty of murder only by a 
fiction of the law, and to whom no stain of real blood 
guiltiness attaches, to be subjected to the terribie 
torture involved in being sentenced to the last dread 


Pessimism, while you live, you never should employ, for PEARSON’S MAGAZINE will give you endless hours of joy. 


‘was out of my articles, that the sensational 


ith 


renalty. Itiss po of wanton cruelty, which should 
no longer be tolerated in these _ times, 
especially as there are but few people upon whom the 
fearful ordeal would not leave an everlasting scar. 

It is barely three years since I saw, at Central 
Criminal Court, the grey-haired, pathetic figure of 
harmless old woman standing in dumb agony to receive 
the dreaded sentence. She and her husband, reduced 
to despair through poverty and want, had agreed to 

uit’ the world together, and had taken poison. He 

ied, but she survived. Legally, she was guilty of 
murder, but can any sane person believe that the poor 
o'd creature’s miseries should have been added to by 
the perpetration of this legal outrage. | : 

Needless to say, the sentence was immediately 
commuted, and in a very short time she was released. 

It was in the early days mentioned above, eer I 

gus 
baby case,” as the papers dubbed it, claimed public 
attention. In this I took quite a prominent part, and 
one well worth recalling. As, however, the case was 
Mr. Freke Palmer's, and not mine, I think it best 
to suppress names. z 

Suffice it to say, that a rich and titled Englishman 
became entangled with beautiful, but wicked, 
adventuress. He was genuinely in love with her, and 
was honestly pleased when she wrote—during a 
temporary separation—that she had given birth to a 
baby, of which he was the father. 

His pleasure, however, quickly changed to alarm 
and disgust, for the lady, not content with the very 
handsome provision he offered her, wrote a peremptory 
letter, in which she demanded a very large sum of 
money, indeed, and threatened legal proceedings unless 
she got it. 

“WHY HAD SHE DONE THIS THING?” : 

Now this, of course, was mere legalised blackmail, 
for the lady knew perfectly well that, if she did take 
out a summons, the very best terms she would 
able to secure would be the payment to her of 5s. a 
week, and our client was prepared to settle on her a 
sum, the interest on which would have been many 
times that amount. He refused, however, to allow 
the enormous amount she demanded to be extorted 
from him, with the result that the case came into 
court, and the usual order was made. 

Doubtless the plaintiff reckoned on the defendant 

weakening at the last moment. As he did not, she 
lost some thousands of pounds. But she had her 
revenge, such as it was, in the publicity she was able 
to give to the affair; publicity which, of course, 
occasioned considerable pain to our client, and to 
ne connected with him by ties of blood and relation- 
ship. 
Naw, mark the sequel. Women of this type usually 
have many and bitter enemies. Shortly after the case 
vias reported in the press, an anonymous letter from 
one of these reached our offices, with the result that 
I was told off, together with certain private detectives, 
to track her down and make investigations. 

We spent some considerable time in various places 
in prosecuting all sorts of secret, underground inquiries. 
It was hard work, unpleasant, too, besides being ex- 
pensive, but in the end we were well repaid for our 
exertions. 

Wo obtained conclusive evidence that the woman had 
never had a child, but had anopies one for the express 
purpose of extorting money from our client. This 
meant, of course, that she had committed wilful and 
deliberate perjury in the evidence which she gave at 
the police court. 

The question at once occurred to me, “Why had she 
done tnis dastardly thing?” She was being well 
treated at the time as regards monetary matters. Our 
client would have been not gta to have settled 
upon her a sum which would have p aced her, at all 
events, beyond the pony of actual want for the 

There was, I considered, more under- 
neath the affair than was apparent on the surface. 
TRACKING THE MASTER CRIMINAL. 

So I set to work again, extending and elaborating 
my investigations, and presently I made an astounding 
discovery. The female blackmailer was herself under 
the thumb of another blackmailer, a man, who was 
hoping to bleed her in her turn of the money she tried 
to squeeze from our client. The attempted wholesale 
extortion, which had so ievously miscarried, was in 
reality directed and o ered by him, and by him 
alone. His was, in fact, the master mind that had 
concocted and engineered the conspiracy. 

‘As soon as I learnt this, I made up my mind to 
have him at all costs. The difficulty was that he had 
not given evidence in the police-court proceedings, 
nor, indeed, taken any active part in the matter at 


Still, I did not despair ; I collected all the evidence 
I could connecting him with the case, and eent it on 
to Mr. Palmer, who submitted it to Mr. Charles (now 
Sir Charles) Matthews. Upon his opinion depended 


- the decision as to whether warrants were to be applied 


for, and his opinion took time. Meanwhile, we had 
to wait. : 

This was a trying and anxious time for me. We 
were in a little seaside place, where everybody knew 
everybody else’s business, or thought they-did, at all 
events. Our quarry had to be watched night and day, 
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but without their knowing it; otherwise, they might 

take alarm, and fiy the country. 

write Sate re Cas peeing 
owing, while i whole ings, 

and I shall never forget the shock I received, just as 

I was leaving my hotel one morning, in order to see 


mother’s arms. 
ARRESTED AND SENTENCED. 

I rushed off to the station, ascertained where the 
woman had booked to—it was s small town in South 
Devon—and decided to follow by the next train, leaving 
the two detectives behind to keep observation on the 
man and see what happened. Having made up my 
mind to this, I went back to my hotel, and got my 
things together, afterwards setting out on foot for 
the station. 

On my way thither, whom should I meet but the 
lady herself. The detective had madea mistake. But 
it struck me as a most extraordinary coincidence that 
a lady so like her, and whom we had never seen 
before, should have left the very boarding-house she 
was staying at in such a surreptitious fashion, and 
should have had a baby brought to her after she had 
taken her seat in the railway carriage. 

The detective wad certain that the lady he had seen 
off was the duplicate of the one we were shadowing, in 
height, build, and — appearance. He could not 
see her face, for was heavily veiled. But her 
clothes, he assured me, were identical in appearance, 
with a costume our suspect was in the habit of wearing. 

Could all this be accounted for on the hypothesis 
that it constitated no more than a series of fortuitous 
coincidences? Or had the pieciony pee become sus- 
picious that they were being watched, and adopted a 
cae Pog in order to make certain Niel, the on thorns. 

fe! ay, however, to my great re i warrants 
came down from London, counsel having reported 
favourably on the evidence I had managed to secure. 

With the warrants there came also two plain-clothes 
officers from the Criminal Investigation Department of 
Scotland Yard, who, on my pointing out the two 
suspects, arrested them. They were brought up at the 
police-court in due course, and, after several remands, 
were committed for trial. The woman got s sub- 
stantial term of imprisonment. The man Teceived a 
richly-deserved sentence of penal servitude. I heard 
afterwards that, Eas release, he went abroad, 
engineered there another blackmailing plot of an almost 
precisely similar hature, and earned for himself what 
amounted, practically to a life sentence in Fm : 

The above case was about the last big thing I was 
engaged on prior to the termination 
Soon afterwards I went up for my “final,” as the 
examination is called which entitles an articled clerk 
—provided he passes it, of course—to have his name 
inscribed on the roll of solicitors. As I had no doubt 
about my having passed the ordeal successfully, I set 
to work at once to seek out an office. - 

This was no easy matter, for I wanted one near & 
police-court, and offices in such positions are usuall 


my articles. 


two rooms to let im a private house which I om. 
ought to do. It was right opposite the West London 
Court, and after some bargaining with the landlord I 
secured it. 

In reminiscences such as these it is frequently 
customary, I have noticed, to dilate upon the misery 


ever, was not my misfortune. 
Curiously 


ractise, ars r) 
almer, had a ¢ase at the West London Police Court, 


the matter. 

When sitting in Court assi 
counsel in the conduct of cases during my articled 
days, I got to think that, after all, there was nothin 
to be nervous about, and to believe that when I h 
my first case I, at all events, should feel no tremors. 
‘Aias! it is one thing to listen to others, but to address 
the court for the { time, no matter how simple 
the case is, is “quite another pair of shoes.” 

MY FIRST SUCCESS. 

BB al aoe es 
very formidable na’ as case, to ask 
TE fas defendant shail be bound over to keep 


my principal or 


 realisin ively 


victim was # young woman of twent 
named Lizzie and. the 7teven 
ie pe — man-who slew her was a 


“ it beg black “i the family. 
prosecution, was 

deliberate and itated murder. ¥ ce 

they been leading an immoral life, having 

been urged thereto by Cripps, who used, moreover, to 


frequently knock her about. 
MY FIRST FIGHT FOR A LIFE. 

On the evening in question he had gone home fro 
public-house, where he had been drinking freely, mi 
where he had openly expressed, in the hearing of the 
witnesses, his intention of “outing” (killin i 
eer + P g) his 

missus.” This threat he had at once proceeded to 
fulfil, on his arrival, by cutting the woman's throat 
wih A eee in = ; ro econ aret she had just 
sufficient strength stagger from the house 1 
the street, where she fell dead. = 

The ce were quickly on the spot, and Cripps, 
who hi made no attempt to escape, quietly surrendered, 
stating ta the officers who took him into custody that 
he had done what he intended and they could 
hang him for it as soon as 

Displays of callousness of this description, I may 
remark in passing, ara not by any means uncommon 
in cases of the sort, and they last from a few 
hours to two or three days. Then, almost invariably, 
a reaction sets in, due, no doubt, to the confinement 
in gaol and the consequent deadening monotony of 
the culprit’s surroundings. He becomes depressed, 
moody, irritable. This intermediate stage lasts usually 
about a week or ten days, and then the prisoner scems 
suddenly to wake up, as it were, to the gravity of his 
position, and throws himself eagerly into the task of 
assisting his solicitor in the efforts he is making on 

I realised at once that the defence of Cripps was 
calculated to try the powers of any advocate to the 
utmost. This made me exceedingly uneasy, for, it 
being my first murder cage, I wae, of course, extremely 
anxious that it should not result in the capital sentence 
being inflicted on my unhappy client. 

My sole hope lay in being able to reduce the crime 

mans ter, and to this end I devoted 
all my efforts. I briefed the late Mr. Gerald Geoghegan, 
insti that he was the one man in 
England, who, by- reason of his seductive and over- 
might perchance be able to save 


bg ge how kindly poor Geoghegan 
received me, when I called upon him to ask whether 


Charles ! 
no finer defending criminal advocate of his time ee 


No one deplored his failing more than did Geoghegan 
frequent and strenuous 
efforts to conquer it, eo that I knew ve well what 
he meant, and what was in his mind, wh H 
promised me—to use his own words—that he “ woul 
go into training for the event.” 


The trial came off, one gloomy February day in 
i ills, as fair and just 8 
the Bench. I was exceedingly 


case, and even more pleased when rods 
up to me, and told me that he never felt, more a 
in his life, and that our client would have, anyhow, %. 
pipleg eae vl that I have always considered 
t to see thd my elient shall ~— as pre 


pesrance as ble in lock. It 18 
one of those little details ft es9 count. - Unfortunately 
Cripps was, to 68 the least of it, not a prepos® ing 


Why is the ROYAL MAGAZINE like a used penny postage stamp? See eppocite pase. 


ors 


Wank unpie- 
"oun 11, 1908. . 
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to act upon, but, as the reader may well imagine, 
fia not enlighten the unfortunate man as to the 


ason. 
* Geoghe; ’s speech for the defence was a master- 
piece.. insisted (and thig was the truth) that our 
client, so far from jeay Hoge lazy loafer that the 

rosecution had painted him, was in reality a very 

ecent, hard-working fellow, who had been dragged 
down to the gutter through misplaced affection for a 
worthless wanton. And he wound up Lf an im- 
passioned appeal for mercy, in the course which he 
said that prisoner would willingly lay down his 
own life, if, by so doing, he could bring back the 
life that had gone—a statement the prisoner seemed 
inclined to resent. 

Luckily for him, however, his muttered exclamations 
of dissent did not reach the ears of the jury, who, 
carried away by Geoghegan’s eloquence, promptly re- 
turned a verdict of manslaughter. Sentence of seven 
years’ penal servitude followed, a remarkably lenient 
one, iking all the circumstances into consideration. 
Cripps behaved well in prison, thereby obtaining the 
usual remission of three months out of each twelve. 
He called to see me on his release, in order to thank 
me for my efforts on his behalf, and when last I 
heard of him he was in steady employment and doing 
well, a ws which hte seem to show that, after all, he 
was, perhaps, as much sinned as sinning. 
murder case came another one. This latter, however 
was of a far more sensational character. Indeed, it 
stirred all England at the time, from the moment of 
the first dramatio discovery of the body to the final 
grim act of tha drama on the gallows at Newgate. 

THE MUSWELL HILL MYSTERY. 

The papers dubbed it at first, “The Muswell Hill 
Mystery.” An old gentleman named Henry Smith, 
who lived by himself in a detached house on the crest 
of Muswell Hill, was found one morning lying dead 
in a pool of blood on the floor of his kitchen by a 
gardener who came regularly to do odd jobs about 
the grounds. 

An was, of course, raised, and the police were 
soon on thé spot. They took in the situation at a 
glance. Burglars had entered the house during the 
night. The aged occupant—he was nearly eighty—had 
been roused from his sleep, and had come downstairs 


to investigate. 

The ro however, had stood their ground. A 
stru — nay = man had qt 
ee: y Te lows from a. jemmy, ; 
bound hand and foot, and left ta Tied to deste Pout 
his wounds. _ 

Upstairs was # safe, wherein the old man was wont 
to keep his money and valuables. It was wide open, 
and rifled of its contents. Downstairs in the pest? 
was a small basket with dead twigs in it; undernea 
the twigs lay some ley” * gold w. a pai? of 
gold-rim spectacles, a ring, a diamond breast-pin, 
a brooch set with gems. 

When these cap ad met the eyes of the detective who 
was investigating the ease, his countenance fell. They 
had obviously nm placed where { were by the 
murderers, for the gardener was loud in his protesta- 
tions that Mr. Smith always a these trinkets in 
the safe in his bedroom. The burglars must have made 
@ good haul in current coin of the realm to have 
disdained ing off such valuables as these, reflected 
the officer, ad he sighed ruefully, for the possession of 
ready money enables “wanted” men to get away and 
oe tracks more easily than they otherwise 
co 5 

Besides, the actual clues left behind by the murderers 
were of the slightest—an empty metal tobacco-box 
and a penny tin lantern. That was all. 

They » however, although for several weeks 
the police were more or less at fault. crime was 
committed on the night of February 18th. It was not 
ae rik 12th that they succeeded in arresting, at 

ath, three men and a woke, whee they accused of 
hs licity ein names vere William 

inclair, a travelli owman, Henry Fowler and 
Albert Milsom, members of his “company,” and Emily 
Milsom, wife of the man Albert. 
ser vas at this stage of heap oypereag | that I became 
mally connected wi case, being selected to 
defend the three last-named prisoners. om 
(Mr. Pierron eill tell the inner history of the Maswell 
Hill Murder in next week's “ P, W.’’) 


eh Rg 


AFTER A STRUGGLE, 
,Ax angler returned at eventide laden with a single 
Piscatorial burden of a size and weight which ought 
have ony commanded the admiration and 


oat e Sheloked i it with unen: 
ut she upon it with a cold and thusiasti 
eye when her husband slammed it weightily dows 
open the table with f aa means: 

ere, Maria, what do you think of that for a 
catch? And the terri 
yord hs Fac tie struggle before I landed it, 
re Ob, yes, I would,” said Maria wily. “I witnessed 

and bargsining, which went 


4 for half an hour outside the fishmwonger’s before he governor: of the gaol, begi 


you came to terms!” 


o —Becauee it’s read (red) and can't be licked. 


ni ys come 
a eum, ce y, 
of spending i Tals 
ways nding 

the case of Mr. Citiman. Mr. 
Citiman “does himself well,” 
as the expression goes. 
Having devoted his efforts all 
the morning to the compli- 
cated art of company pro- 
moting, he strolls round about 
half- one to some well- 


apple tart, and a large slice 
ot ripe 8 cheese. Over 
the subsequent black coffee his 


of to and in a few min- 
utes ninepence clinks in the 
waiter’s hand, and a fat brown 
cigar, in excellent condition, 
protrudes from Mr. Citiman’s 
mou 

Mr. Loveturf’s solution of 


Mr lippler 
7 pay Pa 
drinks WJ) 
the last race, andthe sumin_ | aa 
question is the sole survivin 
remnant of the well- 
arse with which he arrived. 


f 
ll 
q 


th monotonous istence 
the horses which. he has 
backed have 


f -spends if on 

\chocolafes ' 
tick t, ~ Sey 
town is a problem that must 
be solved. 


There is no — about 
Mr. Tippler’s meth Mr. 
pler knows what he wants 
pt first ares he comes 
across is capable of supplying 
it. He nto with oa 


romptly brings him a special whisky an 
Eotle- warer: tr. Tippler raises his ins and tilts back 
head. A moment latter he replaces the glass, and 
another has been effectively accounted for. 
ones Flig ty, is & belies in ae motto of iy ny 
sweet.” yainote ig of ninepence is no 
oo. to her. Just round the corner there is a 
delightful little shop where all the best French and 
in dainty 
pink ribbon. Nine- 


penes, alee, 
t after much heart- 
makes hep decision. 
remarks with a i 
i runs up a li 

number of nine. 

Messrs Spot and Plain 
of their mutual inves 


“Tl take these, ” ghe 
smile, and the National Cash 
ticket bearing the magio 
some good amusenient out 
of the same sum. They are 


‘NINE:PENCES: G0-— 


sil 


“\the_favourile, , 


Miss Flighty 


ba Sa Sees 


130 minules. 


i 


Front 
10 minules, 


60 wile 


old and well matched adversaries. Mr. Spot is sigy 
better at losing hazards, but this advantage is full 
counterbalanced by the superior accuracy with whic 


Mr. Plain “pute down the red.” Side by side they 
creep up to 98 all, and then, by what he acknowledges 


to be a “ ghastly fluke,” Mr Spot brings off a sensational 
cannon, and two sums of ninepence find their way into 
the marker’s pocket. 

If wisdom in the diture of money lies in the 
amount of pleasure obtai in return, Mr. Goodboy 
must ly be awarded first prize. Oigars, horses, 
whisky, chocolates, and billiards may be all very well in 


their way, but Mr. Goodboy has found something more 
satisfactory still. He sends his ninepence to the Fresh 
Air Fund, and some poor little waif who has been pent 
up all its lifetime in the slums, has a whole golden 
rious day amongst the green fields. The memory of 
kindness lingers pleasantly in Mr. Goodboy’s mind 
long after the other nlnepence-ependers have completely 
how they disposed of their capital. 


MIGHT BE USEFUL, 

Govzrnor or Prison: “You are leaving here now; 
your conduct in prison has been excellent. Here is 
& soverei I hope you will devote yourself to true 
honourable business.” - 

Burglar: “I certainly shall.” . 

Govenar of Prison: “Well, is there anything you 
want 

Burglar: “Please, sir, I should like to get my old 
jemmy. The police took it, and I'd like to have it 

again. It belongs to me.” 


> S=0ce< 


Waxzprr: “He was the coolest and most thoughtful 
convict that ever <n from prison.” 
Jenkins: “That so?” 
Warder: “Yes. He on betiad Ea ego 
me for the liberty ’'m td _ 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS. 
“Tas fact that I am a good musician,” said the 
lady from the country village, “‘was means of 
saving my life during the floods in our town a few 


years 

“ How was that?” asked the young lady who sang. 

“When the water struck our house my husband got 
aboard the kitchen dresser and floated down the 
stream until he was rescued.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“Well, I accompanied him on the piano." 

SOC 


“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” observed 
the Sunday-school teacher severely to the small 
ned had but too oo onitea to wash her 

morning, and, equ obviously, was minus & 
handkerchief. “Look at your little brother; 
nice and clean he is.” oh hee om 

The small girl sniffed 

“It's 'is birfday.” 


872 


P . P, i A Few Items of Fact 
e 
ickad ars: that will Interest You. 
Reading the “Sole.” 
“ Footreading.” or having the character told by the lines on the sole of the foot, is 
becoming immensely popular in Chicago. 
Menelik’s “‘ Shovers.” 
So ardent a moturist has the Emperor Menelik become that three Abyssinian boys 
have been sent to Berlin to be trained as chauffeurs. - 
A Record Sneeze. ‘ 
As the result of a sneezing fit that lasted three days, Eva English, who sneezed 325 
times in one hour, is in a critical condition at Washington. 
. Eat Beans and be Brown. 
Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese Minister to the United States, declares that two years’ 
vegetarian dieting has effectively stopped the growth of grey hairs. 
A Lady Blacksmith. 
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‘ x 1 1 ey er Few 2 ‘A 
e : e . 
Personal Pars: ‘vate oo 
The Two “Berties.” 

Paris, was 
late Victoria, and when he was Assistant Under- Pas 4s map Pith 
Slee ti Remy kg Ms nes Neng 

en no ‘our ; ; 
"Bertie, ats makes me my sop, the Prince of Wales, af ae 
disappointment.” Afterwards, telegrams were always signed “ Francis Bertio. 
An Absent-Minded Peer: 


Lorp Aveszvry, the founder of Bank as somewhat absent- led, as the 
following incident will show. For many years he been: director of s certain compan 
and about —, years ago this company changed its offices. One morning, however, 
although he had to the new offices regularly for twenty years, Avebury 


was 80 occu ee oe fates cl omelhing 050 Got sctaaly waited past 
ound w 


and went on until he f 


Miss Emma Sunntag, eighteen years old, the ter of a blacksmith, has set up a 
horses and oxen, 


shop of her own at Bernburg (Germany), where she 8 
Protected the Britons. 


An ocak stake (taken from the bed of the Thames) which formed a part of the 
ancient British palisades defending the ford at Brentford, has been prezented to the 


Kingston Museum by Mr. Montagu Sharpe, J.P. 
Poor Old John Bull. 


“She filled the house with lodgers,” said a man who was summoned at Greenwich for 
damaging the bolt on the door of his wife’s house. “There was a 'renchman in one easy 


all those years before. 


Foreshadowed. 


‘Tue AgcusisHor or Yorx, Dr. Maclagan, served for some time in the Army before 


he entered the Church, and hia future career was foreshadowed in a remarkable manner 
by two servants in his father’s family. The Archbishop was born on the annivc a 
aterloo, which caused an old retainer—an ex-Arm y 


exclaim: “ It’sa good sign, 


They must make him a soldier!” “No” said his nurse, “he was born on 4 Sunday, 


chair an a German in the other, and I had to take a back seat.” 


Jones on his Dignity. 


The following advertice:nent recently appeared in s newsp 


Mr. Marx Hascsoene, the peyaiee pianist, receives cy | letters from his scores :f 


admirers, but probably the m 


aper at Broken Hill 


They must make him a minister!” Dr. Maclagan served in the Indian Army from 1847 
to 1852, and he was ordained 


a clergyman in 1856. 
Expensive Popularity. 


curious was one sent to him Ader, who stated that 


(Australia): “Public notice—I am the man who had a few words with Charlie Falls. her enthusiasm for his playing had cost her over two pounds. one puir of kid 
He did not chase me with an axe, nor did he hit me.—C. Jones, West Broken Hill.” gloves i ge through applauding him; one fan broken in the same manner; one yaras] 
Where Hippocrates Lectured. amashed through banging it on the floor when insisting upon an encore ; and one pair ci 


The oldest tree in the world is to be found in the Isle of Cos, on the coast of Asia 
Minor. It is a platane under the shade of which Hippocrates, the father of medicine, 
lectured to his pupils. Now, as the tree ut that time must have seen many years, it. 


ghould now be considerably over 2,500 years old. 
Healthy Jack Tare. 


A doctor, who applied for the appointment of medical in 
the Edmonton Education Committee, asked why he left the Navy, in which he had 
served for two years, replied: “I used to have to work about five minutes a day, and 
I was afraid that if I stayed too long I might get used to it.” 


Stop Him Smoking. 


Professor Julius Kikendorfor, who is said to be a member of many European 
scientific and geological societies, says he will la, before the King of Italy p 
red below the sca level from the 


extinction of Vesuvius by gigantic tunnels 
Mediterranean to the crater. ‘ 
Can Fish Talk ? 


Signor Koelticker, an Italian zoologist, states that by means of a microphonograph 
his hypothesis that fish have a language of their own has been fully confirmed. He has 
heard them carry on asort of murmuring conversation, which he does not, however, claim 


to have understood. 
Pampered Pets. 
Professor Carl von Noorden, addressi 


favourite dishes on every possible occasion. 


The Only Bath They Patronise. 


in kisses 
did not accept. 


high heels kicked off through the same cause. The fair writer offered to t 
Be ae ic ee ‘hero. seproposal, itis almost needless to add, that the gifted pianist 


pianist 


A Royal Smoker. 


Tae Paricy or Wares is a great lover of tobacco, his favourite smoke being the 


of schools under 


during the other days.” 
ans for the 


cigarette. “A short time 
cigarettes were bad for me, 
I managed to exist upon the 
smoked all five before lunch, and felt miserable during 
day I smoked the five judiciously, but still felt a great wanting 
couldn’t stand it any longer, so smoked fifteen cigarettes 


age Oe ie ee ee eine 
so I de 
number I had determined upon smoking. 


an idea that 
termined to limit myself to fiveaday. The first day 
6 second day I 
the rest of the day. The third 
. The fourth day I 

to make up for my self-denial 


A King’s Compliment. 


MapameMezrza, the famous prime donna, who has again scored a remarkable triumph 
this season at Covent Garden, was once paid a 


h compliment by no less a p2rsona;ze 


than the King of Spain. It was at crea ag, shi and his Majesty was comp]:ment- 


ing the great 
the King at 


ask you now. 


on her wonderful voice. “Why have we been 
“ How is it you have never been to peat ‘al 

Madame Melba, “’ no one has ever asked me.” ee the King with a «mile, “I 
* “Later on, Melba did go to Spain, and 


lected *” asked 
use,” replied 


the honour of being invited to 


the wedding of King Alfonso’s sister. 


a number of prominent scientists at Vienna 
on the subject of “ Food and Nourishment,” declared that th 
to gct fut immediately after they have married is because 


liked the 


Chevalier’s Mistake. 


@ reason so many men begin Ix the early days of his career, when Mr. Albers Chevalier, the famous 
theirerives give them their senedions, was performing in small provincial town, he was much. at wiat he 
considered the he had received from his “Tam glad 


go mueb,” he remarked to the manager afterwards. “ W).at 


The Rev. T. P. Radford-Kirk, a Bath curate, says he knows no town where ghastly is es you think that? I can’t say I — ended pacientes, eg eepecee: 
“Di w and umbrellas on loor?” aske 


so much abused as in Bath. If he were to be born again, and under poverty-stri 
circumstances, with the power of on on the place, he would choose Bath, because 
the public without doing a decent day’s work. 


‘Pictora Paro: 


he could live comfortably on the charity o: 


CAKE PAN FOR CATTLE 
THE accompanying sketch represents a “cake pen” 
or “ geo: pan, @& 
common sight in cattle- 
raising districts. The 
notch (A) made in the 
projecting rim is to enable 
the stockman to empty out 
the rain-water that enters 
when these pans stand out 
in the meadows or marshes. 
The overhanging rim is to 
revent the stock from 
pushing their oilcake or other food over the edge of the 

pan and thereby wasting it. 
SOC 

AMERICAN CHECK REIN. 

Hoksss, like human beings, have many faulte. One 
of the most trying of these is restiveness. A horse 
that will refuse to stand still outside a house without 
being held, is not only a nuisance, but a fruitful source 
of danger. Our 
American cousins 
have hit upon a 
most ingenious idea 
for checkmating an 
animal with this 
tendency. It is 
called “the check 
rein,” and is com- 

aratively unknown 

n this country. 
Fastened from the F 
top of the collar to 
the wheel, as shown in the drawing it will stop any horse 
who tries to walk away by the simple but effective 
method of choking him. After one or two experiences 
of this nature, the most fidgety steed will probably come 
to the conclusion that the game is not worth the candle. 


Secrioy 


en t you hear them 


A pencil-cage will be given to the sender of each original iltustrated 

paragraph accepted and used on this page. Address your envelope 

to The Page Six Editor, “‘Pearson’s Weekly,” Henrietta Street, 
' London, W.C, 


& STAND UP! : 

Artists, when using Chinese ink or any other material 

which is put up in small narrow 
in, 


: ; u The 
»< CuNire. tue’ 5 oe of ae 


cross cuts in the centre 
in the manner shown 
im fhe niga 

lif =“ up the 
four points they insert 
the ink-bottle, which is 
thus held tightly in 
, position. The idea 


; would ve equally 
valuable and satisf: in the case i getiens ink, 
which is generally bought in bottles of a similar shape. 

Sa ame ©) a 

WRINKLE FOR BEGINNERS. 
uno — eee at to ride a 

cycle de enti u he nature 
of the fe nary Bors datermiaed souls 
will master it in a few lessons, while 
others will continue to wobble about 
alarmingly for a much longer period. A 
beginner will find his task rendered 
considerably easier by adopting the 
method of steering shown in the illus- ¥ 
tration. Instead of holding his handles ‘ 
in the usual way he should grasp them 
firmly about a couple of inches each side 
of the middle piece. This will keep the 
wheel fairly steady and ‘allow him to 
devote the greater part of his attention 
to the gentle art of pedalling. Another 
good hint for beginners is to look ht 
ahead and not down at the front 


Chevalier. “That wasn’t ap : 
post-office is on the floor above us, and they were stamping letters for the n 1” 


, old chap,” replied the manager, with alaugh. “Ihe 


“SAND AS A SAFEGUARD. 
“Prxzass mum, I’ve broken the tall 
roo 


in the drorin’ room”! How often 


vase in 
has this remark brought grief and vexa- 
tion into the heart of some unbappy 


Fill the 


ion will merely ahake instead of 
Pombling over and breaking into frag- 
to put this hint into practice with trans- 
parent jars. 
=>©0 


THE SHADOOP. 

Tue world’s interest ‘and attention has lately been 
aroused by the wonderful engineering works Ceres 
on the Nile for the purposes of ‘irrigation. @ pic 
as one ie =, rye which the 

istribution of water in an : 
formerly accomplished. The apparatus, which is called 
a shadoof, consists : 
of a long stout pole 
paeee on props. 

e pole is at right 
p= ge to the river, 
und a stone or & 
large lump of clay 
is su to th 


) 
inland end. From 
the other a 


ee ae 
wor! 

at the edge of the river, and, pulling the bucket pees 
dips itn the water.. He then gives it anu ward cast, 
and it empties itself into a trough a few feet higher, 
thus enabling the water to flow off into the fields. - 
the river has sunk, another shadoof will be erected in 
order to remove the water to a higher level. 


Said a maid: “ When I get to the station, to start on my summer vacation, the NOVEL’S the ‘mag’ hich 
I put in my bag, for it osrtainly wallope creation.” ~—s j 
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{A celebrity has to ‘tput up with” many things—inter- 
iewers, autograph-hunters, “ kodak fiends,” and the like. 
dnd net the least of a celebrity's “little “crosses” is the 


unconscious humour which people are apt 
ses ee the expense of hie work. 
Ponce has delightfully illustrated this sort of thing with 
¢ Our Artist Has to Put Up. With,” and ww this 
series, not only artists, celebrities in other walks of 
life, wilk relate some of the (unconsciously) things 
that have been said to them.) 


Mr. SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, R.A. 

(Whose brilliant portraits and classical pictures, such 
as the ‘‘ Judgment of Paris,” brought him wide- 
spread fame before he was thirty). 


ti 
I _ him om gently _by replying, “No, it wasn’t 
me. It was pe a 8 
a" AA rn a. S Stewie 


. Mr, LOUIS WAIN 
(Our one and only painter of cats). 
Lass et ee thee eels ae 


tea-parties, and always avoid them when I can. 
<= s one cucusion I was induced 


Mr. WILLIAM RAINEY, R.I. 


(The eminent artist and illustrator who painted the 

it of Sir John Kirk, which formed part of 

¢ National Testimonial to the ‘‘ Children’s 
Friend’’). 

Recentty I had an old fellow out of the village 

near my home to pose for me one evening while I 


1 rm LP eed bee studio, Fir py 
cri @ pain and quietly remarked: 

bred It’s b than spending your evenings in a 
— ee < old woman — a wife 
employed a ’s charing now an i 
observed to her with greatest, innocence : “ How: 
ever you cam pat with ving Mr. Rainey always 
littering about the I don’t know. It wouldn’t 
a’ done for 


for me : 
to a’ married ‘¥ ¢ 
an artis’—or a OrM hoon aumey_- 
cobbler |” eae on 
; (Beet 


Mr. SIGISMUND GOETZE /} 


(4 di it painter, but best known, 

piers, to the general public by his striking 

iblical pictures, which never fail to attract 
large crowds at Burlington House). 


“Show Sunday” Joys. 
Guamme Lavy: “Oh! Mr. Goetse; I do think you 


wonderful.” 


of self.) 
A lady, who had brought » friend, to the artist 


Amusing Stories Against Them- work orig ge 
selves Told by Celgbrities. 


afterwards; “ Would you'like to know 
hat Mrs. ——— said ? 


w 
The artist for compli- 
ments) : * Oetniy, I glock be 


And another : 
A lady looking round the year’s 


ito: Put Up With petivrso estan 


poured? you do these all by 


the exact train of thought you followed. 

(Artist hesitatingly tries to explain the intention 
of the work—without success.) . 
Lady: “Yes, but I want to know the exact train.” 


A nudge and 
a whieper from p =< 
ofiner on the a >. — 
other side: Adon 
“ Why don’t you 
give her an : 
Bor” . 


wr Mr. —— fa toad agi - 
‘'amous painter of beautiful landscapes, a esi- 
dent of the Royal British Artists). 
I was painting in my native county of Northampton- 
shire in’ a lit i where med artist had ever 


great interest in the of a large picture, and 
negli even the peuicuous to sit and watch me 
after their work was over. The wife of the shepherd 
took the greatest interest of all, and I remember one 
evening, I had been working on the picture for 
* Fey Me cams fo me Gnd said : . 
“You have a deal of patience, sir, a deal of patience” ; 


then, in i 
“but then in the 


evening you have the ~ 


Mr. ARTHUR FRIEDENSON 

(4 new and brilliant star in fhe artistic heavens. 
Mr. Friedenson’s beautiful “Runswick Bay’’ in 
last year’s Academy has been purchased for the 
National Collection by the Trustees of the 
. Chantre oe, gre and, which is not always the 
case with such purchases, amidst a chorus of very 
general approval). 

I was sketching at a Scottish fishing village, when 
the following incident befell me: 

I was on the quay painting a picture of a fishi 
boat moored alongside and em ge ites annua! 
cleaning. The day before it had been a rough, 
weather-beaten craft, all tar and rust; now, it was 
being hurriedly transformed into something quite 
= t Pars fishermen armed with pots of brightly- 
co) q 
The cabin-top hed been decked out ‘n a screaming 
pea green, and in sketching it I was careful to 
remember the fine mellow tone it had had the day 
arp Presently the owner of the boat came ashore 
and stood 


° t ~or 
Sot elms ter f. 3 aie 
ks ‘What Our Acthors Have to Put 
(Next week: i“ 5 


Hewrtr: “Who is that terribly plain woman?” 
Jowett: “That's my wife.” 
‘Hewitt: “You haven’t looked to see which one I 
mean.” 


Jewett :i “I don't need to.” 
eee fees 


Moaes was returning to the club-house when Wilson 
met him. . 
4 ell, how did you get on to-day?” queried Wilson. 
“I never saw r golf,” od Moe “My 
ponent away every drive, every brassey 
clea, be SPP se ne meee pens ae 
never m: a js 
“« How much p Sah beaten by?” 
“Beaten! I wasn’t beaten. I won|* 


x= Rollway : Fxcurstons 
y ion oon 
S ) = 


570 passengers from Leicester to Loughborough and 
back again for ls. each, the fare working out to a 
half y a mile. 

is trip caused considerable excitement, as it had 
been thought impossible to organise such an excursion 
on a scale which was considered so colossal. So great 
was the excitement that the p ers were treated 
as conquering heroes, and a band of music preceded 
them on the way to the railway station at Leicester. 

When the tired travellers returned to Leicester, the 
whole town seemed to have turned out to welcome 
them as pioneers whe had performed an extraordinary 
feat. 

In one of the early excursion bills appears this 
notice: “Parties will hava to be wide awake at an 
early hour, or they will be disappointed. Prompti- 
tude on the part of the railway company calls for the 
same from ngers. 

During the time of the Great Exhibition excursion 
competition was carried to such a limit that passengers 
were carried from Bradford and Leeds to.London and 
back, a distance of over 350 miles, for 5s. each. The 
result was that the Midland trains were crowded, and 
eome had to run in from two to six divisions. 
Factory hands would leave the mill, pay 6s. for a 
ticket, and start off to London with a few more 
shillings in their pockets. 

BITTER COMPETITION. 

In this way 165,000 people were carried. The 
traffic became so enormous that in the exhibition year 
scores of Mi ger trains and Be 
trains were delayed between Hitchin and Ki ¢3 
Cross, while long sections of rails were choked up by 
miles and miles of trains. 

In those days very great bitterness was caused 
between the great railway companies, and competition 
was carried to extremely severe limits. As a result 
of the competition between the Great Northern and 
the Midland a scene occurred unique in the history 
of railwaye. In August, 1852, the Midland seized a 
Great Northern locomotive, which had brought a train 
to Nottingham, just as it was about to leave the 
station with a fresh load of passengers for London. 

The first railway train used for passenger traffic 
carried 450 passengers; it did the distance: of 83 
miles, between Stockton and Darlington, in sixty-five 
minutes. Railway trains had to put up with all the 
abuse now levelled at motor-cars; in fact, there was 
an agitation against railway trains exactly similar 
in character to that against motor-cars. Railway 
locomotives were called, “The screeching, howling, 
shrieking fiends, fit only for pandemonium, the work 
of that arch abominator and creator, Stephenson.” 

Many of the diatribes levelled at the new atrocity 
make curious reading in these later days. A great 
fight took place in connection with the running of 
trains on Sundays. An old leaflet has been unea: - 
which was distributed in protest against the Newcastle 
and Carlisle Railway Company's first Sunday train 
which ran in 1841. The bill states: 

“A Reward for Sabbath-Breaking. People taken 
safely and swiftly to Hell, next Lord’s Day, i 
Carlisle Railway, for 7s. 6d. It is a Pleasure Trip! 
The Devil will give a cheaper Passage to Poor People 
by the River Boats. ; 

“Mad Sinners !—Will you put a knife into your own 
Bowels? Ye that have shares in this Iniquity, your 
profits will be shares in Jehovah's Wrath. The Devil 
is murdering Sinnera wholesale in Newcastle, and 

istians are helping him!” 
THIRD-CLASS DISCOMFORTS. 

The rolling stock of the early railways was simply 
a modification of that in use on the highways. As 3 
matter of fact, on the first railways the carriages con- 
sisted of ordinary coaches placed on suitable wheels, 
and it is only in recent years that the coach ceased 
to be the model of the railway carriage builders. 

To this day we, in this country, stick to the old 
names in use in the days of the stage-coaches, and 
still of the driver, although there are no horses 
or er animals to drive ; we still designate the 
official known as the conductor in the United States 
with the name pear, although he is by no means a 
guard in the old meaning of the term. 

Third-class passengers travelled in open trucks with- 
out any coygring, and it was a long time before 
of these vehicles were fitted with covers, and a sti 
longer time before they were fitted with windows. 

First-class Lage ig booked their tickets as in 
the coach days, w! their luggage was Lngete| 
=e fom of the carriage in which they had 
seats. : 


If you're afraid of the truth, don’t read M. A. P, 


— le 


talents. 


For smartness and re- ‘| = 
2a Boonen . g Beware 
—» | traveller be to Z to face with the ‘i 

er rou : es ; “Nothing to-dar,” roared 

be added in these days of “(> ae al that worthy, turning hi 
rat |Ereeeecee "eesti Steen eet 
e h 

oe cemvotcre: We CRY Typtogmencnsest eo. 


The Folly of Keeping Up Appearances, 


——= 


Dm you ever try the game of “keeping up appear- 
ances”? It is astonishing the amount of zeal with 
which some folks pley at it. But one way or another 
it’s a losing game and so very expensive that it is 
sure to land one in trouble sooner or later. 
Strange to say, it is usually those who can least 
afford it who indulge in this form of amusement. As 
an example, a man and his wife rent a house in & 
fairly good locality; the rent does not strike them 
as being anything out of the way, seeing, haps, that 
the man has just got an advance in salary, which, 
incidentally, would likely be the. reason for their 
removing to a better-class locality. : 
They keep one maid of all work, and their establish- 
ment is such as goes with a maid of all work. 
Having settled down in their new abode, they are 
not long in finding out that every single householder 
in the place keeps at least two domestica. Moreover, 
they observe that the women-folks of the neighbourhood 


etceteras. 
MORAL COURAGE WANTED. 

The se! agg then begin to turn a few things over in 
their minds. They realise that, if they aro to keep on 
equal terme with their neighbours, they must have 
another domestic. The wife must have a lot of grand 
new apparel if she is to attend the various “At 
Homes” of the district. A quantity of fine furniture 
must be procured, and the husband really must join 
some club or other to be upsides with the gentle- 
men of the locality. 

All these things come to pass, and what is the 

__..- -tmevitable result in view of the fact that the husband 
has probably a few hundreds per annum less than the 
men of his district? 

There can only be one result—a ruined home. There 
is no other way, it is certain, and thus senselessness 
brings its own reward. 

“Keeping up appearances” is the most dreadful of 
all curses if you simply cannot afford it. Why, a 
poor clerk has been known to go night after night 
to the theatre, and sit in the stalls in company with 
a few “bloods” whose acquaintance he had _unfor- 
tunately made, thereafter adjourning to 8 hotél near 
by, where an expensive supper was indulged in. He 
knew very well what it all meant. He was aware 
that it would mean bread and cheese as staple fare 
sooney or later, and absolute ruin in the long run, if 
the folly was persisted in. 

Such conduct clearly shows weakness of mind; and, 
as a matter of fact, it will usually be found that 
weakness of mind is at the bottom of any attempt st 
“keeping up appearances.” People who do that have 
not the moral courage to say firmly, “I cannot afford 
it; it is beyond my power to do this on account of 
my means.” 

MIDDLE-CLASS SUFFER MOST. 


Instead they very often try to afford it, but find out 
sooner or later that keeping up appearances is the 
shortest possible cut to the workhouse. To-day many 
men and women are languishing in such institutions 
who, but for trying to keep up appearances when 
they were quite unable to do it, might have been 
living in semi-comfort outside. 

Added to all this, keeping up appearances not in- 
frequently drives men and women to drink—cases of 
the kind are known to exist in thousands. When the 
crisis is nearing something must be done to deaden 
the terrible knowledge of what is in front—what’s 


easicr than to deaden sensibility by aid of the wine | 


cup? Nothing, and so it comes about that “keeping 
up appearances” may ruin a man financially, morally, 
and physically, and it has pretty much the samo 
effect on 8 woman. 

The middle-classes particularly are subject to the 
eurse of keeping up appearances. True, the higher 
and lower classes are also afflicted, but not quite to 
the same extent, and the lamentable point ig that 
the evil is a created one, brought into being by the 
individual’s own folly. 

It would be well if all young couples who marry 
eould appreciate Micawber’s famous philosophy: In- 
come, £1 a week ; expenditure, 19s. 6d.—result, happi- 
ness. Income, £1 a week ; expenditure, £1 Ts senels, 
absolute misery. 


When the weary day ie done and evening hrings relief, 


“get his foot in” with a provinci b 
without success. At last he resorted to the Sloent 
expedient: He delayed his call onthe shopkeeper 


Keeper, that many a less perseveri 


A-young bagman had been making great efforts to 
” =" al tradesman, but 


just before leaving the town, and, instead of samp: 
carried a canary in a small wooden cage wra) 


loosely in brown paper. 


He exhibited no disappointment when curtly told 
as usual, there were no orders, but calmly | ed 


to relieve the cage of its brown paper covering. 


or three assistants were interes 


While showing thetn the bird, he managed to let it 
escape into 


shop. He pretended to be greatly 
excited, explaining that the canary had cost him 
half-a-sovereign, and his train was nearly due, and 
he made as much commotion as he coal Several 
assistants were making frantio efforts to capture the 
bird, but the bagman said that he could not stop, and 


dashed out of the shop for the railway station. He 
wanted to gt himself talked about in that establish- 
ment, and 


a he had succeeded. 


When he a month later, he was greeted 


power by the assistants. They had captured the 
canary, 

recounting 
His face also wore a pleasant expression. 
been foremost in the hunt, and, after relating his 
expacienns he concluded by saying his wife did not 
wish to 
long story short, the bagman left the shop without 


at it had beem a long, amusing chase. While 


their experiences the governor ap 


‘o had 


part with the little songster. To make 8 
his canary, but what he valued more was & substantial 


order. 


Another commercial had ertcountered so many rebuffs 
in seeking to do business with a certain large shop- 
man would have 


given up the task in disgust. ut he would not 


recognise defeat. Once more he was about to call on 
the tradesman, and he sat in the commercial room of 
the hotel where he was staying, racking his brain as 
to how he was to get an order aut of the old 
curmudgeon. Suddenly his 
local newspaper lying on 


wandered to a new 
e table. He picked it 
up, and, as he slowly unfolded it, a small advertisement 
attracted hig attention. A fox terrier dog was offered 
for sale by the very tradesman he had been thinking of. 
In leso than ten minutes the commercial was 


SPARRING 


on a motor cycle or 
cycle stroke of operations. 


L 
ADMISSION UF THE CHARGE: 


to occur at the sparking 
ignites the chnige, and 


atart again as Fig. 1. 


The explosive gas is m 


CHARGE. FULLY COMPRESSED 


UNKIND. 

An amusing story is told at one of the more fashion- 
able clubs. 

It seems that an older member thereof, a clever 
man, was being frightfully bored by his vis-a-vis ab 
table in the café one night, the latter individual being 
as dull as the former was bright. 

The talk was fast becoming unendurable, when the 
first-mentioned member chanced to observe a man at 
the other end of the room yawning in a manner that 
threatened to dislocate his jaws. 

“Took!” he exclaimed in desperation, “we are over- 
heard!” ‘ 

a a ed 
ProresstonaL Fasten: “I should like to undertake 
a fast of four weeks in this show of yours. How 
much will you Pty me?” 
Showman: “ 
pay for your keep.” 


HOW A PETROL MOTOR WORKS. 


Shown in Four Pictures. 


ih LS : _ In the figures you will see a diagram of a single- 
bly | cylinder motor engine cut open for i ion as used 


small motor-car. 


In Fig. 1 the piston descends, and in so doing creates 
a vacuum in cylinder into ‘which an explosive gas is 
sucked through the inlet valve, which is o 

Fig. 2 shows the finish of the stroke, which has com- 
pressed the gas into about one-fourth the ees 
makes the gas explode much more viol 


ignited.) . 
Fig. 8 is the firing stroke. An electric ark is made 
lug fosisie oy! der, which 

ere is a vio! 
which forces the piston downwards, and the 
thus gained gives sufficient momentum to the fly-wheels 
to raise the piston again as Fig. 4, and expel the burnt | 
gas through the exhaust valve into the air, and then 


The valves are lifted mechanically, 


the crank case (not shown) exactly at the right moment 
to admit-the charge and it. 


can’t give you any salary, but I will =" nights’ good rain 'u 


parkas: its late owner sadly watching its departure, © 
self. 


commercial felt uncommonly pleased with him. 

True, it was womething ef a difficulty to sd 

what to do with the dog, and he had not mentioned 

a — ag his ase, But he had succeeded in 
interviewing the shopkeeper, a thing he h 

saonentod. in. doing bohi” ie Oe Me nese 

The next time he visited the town he dropped into 
the tradesman’s just, as he lained, to let im know 
that Spot was well. The shopkeeper at once conducted 
him into his office, and was most anxious to learn all 

iculars of his old favourite. Then the bagman 
licately introduced some samples. That tradesman 
became one of his best customers. 

Ambng the customers of a certain commercial was 
ona he called his carnation client. He had called on 
this man many times without success, when he tried 
a little expedient which made him one of his best 
customers. One day, in the course of conversation 
with the landlord of the hotel where he was staying, he 
accidentally learnt that this particular tradesman had 
a hobby. He grew carnations, and took great pride 
in the fact that his were the best in the neighbour- 
hood. The bagman took care to provide himself with 
a couple of the poorest carnation blossoms he could 
find. Pinning these specimens in a prominent position 
on the lapel of his coat, he essayed once more to “get 
his foot in” with the shopkeeper. 

Entering the shop, he was greeted with the usual 
shake of the head. Then suddenly the eyes of the 
tradesman went to the bagel A ga blossoms in the 
bagman’s coat. “I see, sir,” sai the commercial 
gravely, “you are admiring my carnations, a customer 
of mine grew them.” The tradesman smiled. “I 


grow carnations myself,” he remarked; “would you 


care to see mine?” laying particular emphasis onthe 
last word. “Nothing would afford me ater 
leasure,” returned the traveller. The ico was roken 
tween them. The commercial left with a large 
bunch of carnations, and a good order to keep then 
company. 


ere is a four 


. (This 
ntly when 


lent explosion, 
impetus 


operating from 
in a device called a car- 


trol with a certain : 
\ EXPULSION of BURNT CHARGE 


ON FISHING BENT. . 
A sticxrr minister once discovered, while on his 
way to kirk, a boy fishing. 
ae RT ete 
on aw questioned. — 
“T dinna ken,” acid the tdi “ye mun ask him.” 
“Hee i is he?” — the minister. 
e’s just i’ the garden.’ 

‘* What! t puir old mon wi’ hig back sae bent!” 

" Ay,” was the answer; “he's just diggin’ me some 
mair worms, ye ken.” 

——to— 


Euzcrion Aczt: “That was a. fine speech a4 
— made on the agricultural question, was? 
it 


done a sight more 


get PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, my eon, and you'll forget your grief, 


Farmer Ploughson: “Oh, ay, it wasn’t bad; but 9. 
a 


rectal enum ven 


‘beaf the. 
Ancienfis?P- 


The Opinions of Some of the Best of 
> To-day’ 


: e 
ZBYSCO Y ‘GEORGES HACKENSCHMIDT 
(Champion Graeco-Roman Wrestler of the World). / (The famous Catch-as-Catch Wrestler). 

I centarnty think they I certainxy do not agree with those who maintain that 
the athletes of the tt time have degenerated in 
comparison with those of Ancient Greece. The 

£7? SP latter, owing to the much healthier life they led, - 
wrestlers. Fineenough men, no doubt, physically, may possibly have been more energetic, and no doubt 
and full of strength and courage. But consider a far larger proportion of them were strong and active 
the way they stand. Why any modern wrestler : men than is the case with the people of to-day. But if it 
who knew his business would have them on the : came to an actual test between their best men and 
mat in—what is the word ?—a “ jiffy.” 1 We ours, I think I should be inclined to back the present 

The terrible cestus that broke bones and tore | h fm generation. To start with, knowledge goes on in- 

the flesh with a blow called for wonderful heroism, Wy i iW creasing in seoetas it does in everything else. We 
but skill—Bah! <A Greek boxer would never have >), know so m more about training and making the 


touched such a man as Tommy Burns. , sl 
I cannot say. We v | 
/ 
~ Sl PS 
old days cum grano salis, Probably a thousand . Wrestling 
ence = 


like 
‘ Mr. George al im 
; years peop i - odero 
, rings will say just as SS 
round their best flattering thas for aa Goce —S 
men. about us, 


best use of our natural advanta that even if our 
\ men were not quite so strong and healthy as the 
\ 


~) Greeks, they would easily defeat them. e can, 
IW Ki I think, take many of the stories which have been 
u f = told about the marvellous deeds accomplished inthe» 


8. F. EDGE — TOMMY BURNS 
(The World Famoue Motorist), (Champion Box of the World). 


the ity of sapreoming m 

because it is one on which 
cularly views. I think 
i our present- 
y @ past. 
Of course, it is difficult to make parisons, because 
games have changed so much in character. No one 
could maintain, however, that anything like the same 
skill was demanded by the Greek sports as that which is 
necessary to make a cricketer or tennis player 
to-day. Even in the more robust branches, as 
wrestling gad ering one mess ni infinitely = and 
cleverer, may 80 a ——. 
pain. Boog speaking the peal mapeccctiy o 
modern athletes in the rapidity with which their 
and brain work in unison. can be no questiun 
that in this alar the human body is constantly 


. Ibis a few that a professor * 
Breficod that it was fac the beats ta Weck 


I conxsiprr the athletes of the present day to be far 
superior in almost every respect to those of the 
- past, and I think that every fair-minded man will 
a, hag with me. I have noticed that those people 
who are always praising the old athletes, and 
running down the modern ones, are nearly always 

good old “ has beens” themselves. 

The faster times which are constantly being 
made in such sports as running and skating, for 
instance, offer ample that progress and not 
deterioration is the order of the day. 

Boxing, I believe to have advanced more than 
= other sport. Fights are won to-day by science 
and brain-work, while under the prize-ring 
rules, brutality and main force were the chief 
characteristics. Boxing is now quite a clean sport, ¢ 
and I believe our best men in recent years would 
easily defeat the boasted wonders of the past. As 

for wrestling, I consider that at present it is on a far 


quickly enough tocontrola . ma! her plane than it has ever reached before. 
bg ne = q  hisher p po - \ 


GEORGE THURSBY 
as we 
Greeks, and especially 


(The finest amateur horseman of the day). 
fro 
with words their accuracy in facta. : 


I sxourp think that in all prabability there is not much to choose between the 
TOM REECE "4 ‘Win EUSTACE MILES. 


World's Record Break at Billiards and an (The Celebrated Food Reformer and Tennis Player), 

Accom plished Swimm-r), S | Taxine everything into consideration, I am 
Tuers is no doubt from what we read that the - inclined to think t the athletes of the 
Greeks were handy men, especially when it came toa | mt day are rior to those of Ancient 
Probably as runners and wrestlers reece. I¢ must always be remembered that 

were quite as d as our present- the latter had a tremendous advantage in bein; 

certainly had pioek and i iq free men; they were worked for by slaves an 
were thus able to devote most of their time to 


open air, and were alwa 
Notwithstan this. 


Ww 
ban 


As Chorley came the other guests sur- 
ron horley cant” Sioa where the champagne 


company were just climbin 
to the : 
over the | footpath, and Chorley | 
“ Go back, go back! There’s a bull in the field!” 


Ant tin Mn Then, as the stile was too far off, Chorley made a bolt 


Mrs. Disby gave a sniff and out of | for the hedge, which was a good deal nearer to him. In 
* the of eyes at Miss man, who his excited state he fancied he could hear the bull’ 
seeetag Manila cody yom ot tomtone a 
hy aught a owl and a 
a Rahaint © Dott. who was not at alla nice man, said it 
=<@, ARNOLD was ® that the rest of them had 
to escape the highwayman, or else 
GOLSWORTHY. ™° would have brought an . 
& “ Of course, I’m a y sorry,” said Ohorley, 
” = ooh A me, wh os Ea od inger beer and 
: e w they always a an 
“You’p better go on with the others,” said Mr. | milk——” 
Chorley to his wife on the day of the picnic, “I'll follow | Mr. Jexter, whose face had a red plow in the middle 
by the next train. The things are sure to be here in of it, made a wry mouth and said t personally he 
half an hour.” at tie - ; avers used water sare gree and had no sympathy 
Ohor friends ugurated a c, each guest | with these new-fang arations. He 
“ieee of the delicacies. The invitation was | drop a hint to his wile that he didn’t believe 
pote ay Aged together with the news that | Ob ever bought any champagne at all, tine 
ing had been provided except the wine, and | Jexter said, however, he had proba! 'y had it when he 
QOhorley ‘therefore ‘undertook to see after this detail of | started out ht enough, and she drew her husband's 
the mme. Although was a teetotaller | attention to rley’s flushed face and the un’ 
never interft with other people's — kle in his eyes, and coughed significantly. 
snd head ordered_from th loa grooor— couple of) FY ssc? ginger inet the com ray bed grabered es 
les oO: -beer compan; 9 
Bb yar ane opt un fy th (eno castes ck, es win Fe 
“s which was bringi 6 wine, and as lown an out hi fe cu atri ‘ P P 
wan was late, be had, as shown, sent Mrs. Chorley on | that bound one of ed corks. hoofs pounding the dheighrag rea - it Panag on its 
em Half an hour later the ds were delivered, and Mi ieee va loud bang. Mise a oan put her bows a aly at: nit, far ean ow Fo edge, dare ars ore 
orley and his precious bundle arrived in due course er mou & as the fugitive cork strac' ‘ : * 
at Astlead station The woods were only a few yards | her on the chin. But she said nothing for the moment ag of the hedge consisted mostly of a large duck 
away, and Chorley set out at a bris pace, fearing as she was too regaining con of her 
he saight be late. ae eee ad anost eeceped from their moorings in the| Splash! Chor i ighoes el agrle des his waist, As 
Ane ing tor tout oui ofan br rage | ay ery Mian Lapman” Chor | ae a sea jon the bak devi 
rehension came across Chorie e en the “TI say, 'm a ly man,” orley 5 am z : 
wong th to the rendezvous. He looked first on one edinttend in his confusion. “It was quite an accident peop ka ary She looked at him stolidly for a moment 
side and then on the other, but could discover no land- | and——” A ee exolayii att sic atiiae 
marks amid the treesand bushes growing thicklyaround | “ Hang i Chorley,” cried Disby, drawing attention |  ,, are yer playin’ at? Hare an’ ‘oun< sf 
him. It occurred to him that some of the guests might | to the fact that the ginger-beer was ily fizzing out Not playing at anything. stnpit! cried Chorley 
be already waiting for the promised champagne, and as of the opened bottle into the salad, a might pour angrily, as he made his way to the bank. I was running 


that stuff somewhere else while you're talking.” 


they could not be far off, he thou ht he ought to let 
and| Chorley set the half-empty bottle beside 


them know he was near. So heeset lown his burden 


gg oe hands to iy — shouted: “ Cuetenet 

“) great delig ere came an answering shou ra 

from only a few yards aver. Chorle chonted iain, .- ar on 

and the evswer came readily; and the next moment Pp a - 
from behind a bush and said: 


a big, burly man step 
«Well, matey, La see a 

Chorley’s face fell as he reco; that the new 
arrival was not one of his friends. However, the man 
looked as though he knew every corner of the woods, and 
20 Chorley stammered out : 

“J—I'm afraid I’ve lost my way. Could you tell me 
whether I’m going right for s farm.” 

The big, burly man gave a wild chuckle. “ Boulter’s 
farm ? ” he echoed, “‘ Why, that’s ug over t’other side 
©’ the woods, arf a mile away. is a very lonely 
part. Nobody don’t come ’ere.” 

Chorley turned a little pink, and said he was much 
obliged for the information. 

“This is a very lonely part,” repeated the man, eyeing 


agreed Chorley, nervously. “So you 
_ didn’t you? I’m just aig way im a picnic rad 


‘m m a ii champagne, of course, 
I don’t want to be late, and——” i 
“Yon take my advice, guv’nor,” said the big, burly 


man stepping close to Chorley and laying a imy hand on 
his phonlder “and give me them ettlon par | . This 
lonely part. obody don’t come ‘ere. if I 
handed over his parcel, 


Feeling himsel{ a little out of sympathy with them. 


down and mopped his brow, and for the moment the 
company took no more notice of him. Presently Miss 
Lapman looked up and said: 

“I thought somebody had brought some sand- 


wiches. 
“ Yes,” said Mrs. Disby, “I did. It took me an hour 
to cut them. What's become of them? They’re in a 


ebeerving that perhaps the big, burly man was right. brown: pa 
He also  nentook oS out ta be voice to Toke | Nobody seemed to have the answer to the problem 
ready. Ohorley having recovered a little of his natural 


he was rather 
potting some distance between them. A quarter of an 
later he arrived at the farm, and espied the rest of 


the company busily spreading * cloth on the grass. 
“ Hooray!” cried Dis! 

sitting down and fanning 

his hat. “Here comes Chorley with 


the champagne. It’s about time, for the 
ice is nearly all melted.” 


wetioe Chorley 
first time—a. 


in, 


her new 
larid 


for the 


had brought out 
article of As the sun 


. — 
Chorley undertook to make no attempt to follow his assailand- i e 


orley stuffed the parasol hurriedly under his coat, 


Why is the ROYAL MAGAZINE like the letter P? See 


and sat 


for my life. You people oughtn’t to be allowed to keep 
bulls Tike that loose in ; j 


a public meadow. He just 
happened 8 catch grainy + 1 I was carrying— 
what are you grinning a idiot ?” 

It wan some seconds before the girl could find her 
voice, and then she blurted ont— 
“That bull can't see nothin’. ’H’s blind!” 


ee 


THOSE CHIMING BELLS. 
“Qoop-mornine, Farmer Stokes, how do you like 
the new peal of bells?” 
“Tm rayther hard o’ hearin’, parson, 
what you are a-sayin’.” 
inion on our new bells.” 


“T was asking your . 

a oy higher, sir; kan’t hare what you say. 
Ph + divinely the bells sound! How do you like 

em : ; 

“Tt be nae gude, parson; them bells be kickin’ up 
sich a, dreadful noise, I kan’t hare a word ye are 
sayin’. 


and kan’t hare 


oho 


THE RECORD BOXING PURSE. 

Toumy Burns remarked the other day, with refer- 
ence to the £7,000 purse which he states has been 
offered for @ su, match between him and Jack 
Johnson, that this “must be the largest sum ever put 
up for a boxing contest.” . 

‘Whether the redoubtable Tommy's surmise 
or not depends 7 what is meant by 
“boxing contest.” i 
an erhibition match for points, 
right. ‘But he is certainly al 
tends it to cover all kinds 


with the gloves. 

Exactly what is the record purse under e 
conditions, is not so easy to determine 48 might on 
supposed, for, although sums of £15,000 and £20, 

. rely vee ae to have a pat ee 
istori ts i ively rece’ 

Gane ae poke pasen Le believing that the actual 

amounts which the pugilists divided between thet 

pes in each case lees than half the advertised 

It is known for certain, 


however, that the purse ” 
the Jeffreys-Fi ¢ in 1899 amounted 
£12,000, and 
mar. 


is correct 
the term 


these latter 


tzsimmons fi : 
it is cractbg hen this is high-wateT 


of the prize ring, when prize fights 
were the invariable cp 


for the loser, who, however, provided he showed P : 
pluck, was frequently rewarded by = collection taken 
up at the ring side on his behalf. 


opposite page. 
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ration, being specially prepared for 
the Coronation of Charles IL af 


EMPEROR AND PATRIARCH. 


On the other hand, a new crown was prepared for 
Queen Victoria, when she came to the throne in 1697, 


glorious field of Agincourt, 
In Edinburgh 
the ancient crown of Sco 
old as the fourteenth century. 
James V. added two arches to it, 
and of Scots was 
crowned with it as a baby of nine months. 
This crown is nine inches in diameter, and is composed 
of diamonds, pearls, and imitation sapphires. 
One great monarch of the world has as many crowns 
ve ein ee 
regarded people as a ous 
secular monarch, and 


as well as a 
therefore has crowns for every possible 
state occasion. 

The Russian imperial crown is 
modelled after a i mitre. 


Five magnificent diamonds, resti 
on a glo ruby, form the 
cross at summit Diamonds and 
ls of utmost perfection render 
this crown unri' al all others, and there is one 
“74, pon aaa aa be the finest stone of its 
ever 


HUNGARY'S SACRED DIADEM. 

A crown of very peculiar shape is that of the German 
Emperor. The cap rests upon eight shields, Four of 
these are ornamented with diamond 
crosses, and the others with imperi 
eagles; while above are four hoops 

kling with ‘thickly studded 
diamonds, and supporting a globe ~7 q@™ 
surmounted by a cross. 

The diadem of the Empress is a 
esr circlet from which rise inter- 

ced Gothic arches, topped by 
rosettes that reach to the summit of 
on inner sap ot gold brocade. The whole is surmounted 
by the ge and cross of the Empire, supported by 
jewelled hoops. 

Yet the crowns of both Em 
less splendid than the old 
Thy eet _ 

C) m0 
vingularly i 


and Empress are much 
russian crown, which fell 
r of Austria wears a crown 
in shapeand ornamentation. From 
the band there rise eight from 
jewelled ornaments, eac Bd 
7 esuperd per And the jewelled 
hoop of the cap is surmounted by 
an enormous sapphire. The 
is of ruby coloured velvet. 
But Franz Josef wears likewise 


together ; 
set with pearls and other stones, and the ctuer & plainer 
Byzantine circlet. . 


garians 
The crowns of Sweden, Belgium, Netherlands, Spain, 


Greece, and Portugal are all similar in 
design: a jewelled circlet set with precious 
stones, out of which rise eight leaves, with 
as many pyramidical points between, each 
capped by a pearl; an : 


above eight arched ‘ 
hoops supporting-the globe 
and cross. 


Swedish King had two ‘wets, 


is unknown at the Sublime Porte. 

Nor did Spain in early days have any crown. Here, 
too, the sovereign takes an oath like the Belgian King. 

_ The first Spanish crown was merely @ golden circlet 
from which rose eight leaves, the whole being studded 
with diamonds, emeralde, and rubies. Cap, arches, orb, 
and cross were added later. 

The moment one leaves Europe, crowns become quite 
rare. The Shah of Persia's insignia of royalty is a kind 
of jewelled bonnet of cloth of gold, F; 
fairly covered with diamonds, and AF 
adorned with strings of hanging jewels 
with here and there tufts et fathers 
made up of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 


and pearls, 
The Abyssinian Kings, too, have their 
crowns, and one of them now re in 


poses Persia, 

the South Kensington Museum. It is a weighty cap, 

Foor A of solid pure gold, some fourteen inches 
ig 

, Much heavier and more fantastic is the towering 


welled pyramid of Chulalongkorn, King of Siam. 
This weighs at least five pounds, and rig secured by 
strings that tie under the chin. The whole of the out- 
side of the lofty pyramid is covered with diamonds, 
which terminate at the summit in a stone of one 
hundred carats. 


Ir you smoke a clay pi 
look whether the aaltinls 
“T. W.” are stamped on 
the front. You may have 
noticed them before without 
knowing what they meant. 


b ee TW? 


The A to Z ofa: 


GOVERNMENTS THAT FAKE CLOCKS. 


In the course of the heated discussions that have 
raged round the famous “Daylight Saving Bill”— 
irreverently termed by certain light-minded people the 
“Clock Faking Bill”—the fact that its proposals are 
not, after all, so very revolutionary in their character 
seems to have been overlooked. . 

Time has been changed by legislative enactment in 
other countries on several occasions, and that without 
any particular bother or disarrangement of business. 

‘or instance, at the Cape standard time was 
advanced thirty minutes in 1903, and this followed 
a prior advance of. fifteen minutes, so that in effect 
the people there begin their day now three-quarters 
of an hour earlier than they did formerly. : 

Similar alterations, too, have been effected in many 
parts of India, as well as in Queensland, Victoria, 
and New South Wales. In certain frontier Continental 
towns, again, as every traveller is aware, the various 
clocks are frequently set to suit the different authorities 
controlling them, so that it may be twelve noon, for 
example, by local time, half-past twelve by railway 
time, and eleven-thirty by “standard time.” 

This is confusing to the stranger, to say the least 
of it, but far- worse awaits him if he journeys as far 
as Turkey, for there they are so keen on daylight 
saving that they alter the time, not once a month, or 
once a week, but every day. . 

Twelve o'clock Turkish time is invariably sunset, 
so that the hands of clocks and watches are bein 
constantly put forward during one half of the year, an 
as regularly set back during the other half. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that King Edward 
long ago inaugurated a private daylight saving Bill of 
his own for use at Sandringham. The clocks there 
are, by his orders, always: kept half an hour fast. 

eet f ee 
ON THE ROAD TO WEALTH. 

“My dear friend, I must ask you to lend me at once 
a sovereign ; I have left my purse at home, and haven't 
a farthing in my pocket.” 

“T can’t lend you a sovereign just now, but can 
put you in the way of getting the money at once.” 

“You are extremely kind.” 

“Here's twopence ; ride home on the tram and fetch 
your purse.” 


ry pencil is almost complete, the 
gl taking the line of the 


This done, the end of the 


rae, 


If they are there, then your Clay Pipe. well oiled to prevent the clay 
ipe ig of some value, for Soe aes ‘from sticking. The clay, 
@ initials stand for , —_— : *@- then, lies along the stem of 

“Thomas White,” who .<€\_ We , ‘ the mould, with the skewer in 

many years ago did business in the Canongate of , the centre, and the bowl is filled up with that part of 


Edinburgh, manufacturing the clay pipes that were 
used so much more then rs they es tom. 

In his writings no less a person than Thomas 
Carlyle referred to the pane of the Canongate, 
and bought clay pipes from him. 

The clay pipe is going out of favour, for it is 
supposed to be less healthy than a briar, but there are 
still a number clay pipes made in this 
country. For some of the superior clays the same 
material is used with which make Devonshire 
pottery. But a good deal of the clay for the 
commoner class of pipes now comes from ig pe 

The clay arrives at the makers in the form of 
blocks, about seventy of which go to the ton. First 
the clay is thoroughly dried, and afterwards the blocks 
are broken into small pieces and steeped over-night. 
Then the a is made into a plastic state, when it 
is ready for the pipe-maker. ‘e puts it on his roll- 
board, where it is rubbed into rough shapes, each 
about the size yr laity for a pipe, and smoothes the 
pisces down with his hand-board, a flat piece of 
Ww 

He places them in little groups of twelve each 
until fis has made sixteen groups, or enough alto- 

ther to make 192 pipes—a pipe-maker’s gross, Then 
the clay is placed to dry at a stove, but when it is 
half-dry it is taken away and moistened with water. 
When it becomes pliable again the clay is ready for 


moulding. 

The description of a 
pipe-mould that can be given 
is this: Take a large size 
wooden pipe, and, aboat an 
eighth of an inch from the 
top, make an incision across 
the bowl, 
the knife 


stopping just before 

reaches other 
side. Then slit the pipe down 
the middle, leaving it in two 
equal and the mould is 
complete, except for the hinges 
that hold the two parts to- 


gether. : 

The operator takes a piece of 
the clay, which has been made 
into a roll like a lead pencil, 
and forces a sort of skewer a 
good way down the centre 
until the resemblance to a 


—Because it turns leisure into pleasure. 


the roll 
Both halves of the mould are then c together, 
and the mould is placed in a press. next step 
is to make the bowl, and to this a metal pin, 
about the thickness of a finger, is forced into tha soft 
clay in the mould bowl. The displaced clay escapes 
through the incision in the mould. The skewer, 
which has been forced back by some of the escaping 
clay, is pushed up again to connect with the bowl- 
in. 


Here the pipe-maker’s work is practically at an 
end. Pipes are sent on to the trimmer-women, 
who scrape off the seam on the head and stem and 
smooth the clay. Next the pi are thoroughly 
dried and baked for seven or eight hours. They are 
then ready for the smokers’ use. 
speed that some men attain at pipe-making is 
marvellous. Some have been known to make as many 
as sixty gross—11,520 pipes—in a week. 
f course, these are exceptional cases, but it will 
give some idea of the speed clay pipes have to be 


made at when we are told that for common pipes an 
operator gets 84d. a gross; an apprentice, eho has 
to serve seven years, gets 2d. a gross than a 


journeyman. For trimming the pipes the women get 
2d. per gross 

The London pipe-makers are said to have one of 
the oldest trade organisations in Great Britain. But 
Glasgow is the centre of the industry, and McDougal’s, 
of Glasgow, is the largest pipe works in the world. 
This firm has an Pg 4 of over 8,000 per week. 
One kind, the “T. D.” pi is made for America 
alone. Pipe-making machines have been tried 
repeatedly, and some are used in Glasgow, but the 
meine Aate Sot besa seco. P a 

y pipe-makers hope that some day popular taste 

will veer round to clay pipes again, but, in the mean- 
time, the trade has hit by cheap wooden 
pipes and the ever-present cigarette. 


Mould in which a clay pipe is made, 
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FREE OF CHARGE, 
Somm time since, a ial- 


Trish gen ; 

wanted an empty bottle in which to mix a solution 
that he wi to prepare, and went to a drug store 
to make the purchase. 

Selecting one that suited his purpose, he asked the 
ehopman how much it would be. 

ell,” was the reply, “if you want the empty 

bottle it will be one penny, but if you want anything 
in it you can have the bottle free of charge.” 

“Sure, that’s fair,” said the witty Celt, “put in a 


>=_=0c~< 


Gotrern on THE Green (after several attempts to 
hole the ball): “What shall I do, caddie?” 
ss + “T should go down on ma knees and blaw 


Se Ol 
Pi yah “Do you think your father would 
to my rye you : 
eiress: “I don’t know. If he’s anything like me 


he would.” 
>=0c~< 
“Pa, did you ever hear money talk?” 


“What did it say!” 


“Good-bye!” 
SOC 
THE GREATER WONDER. 

Ar a country fair a man went up to a tent where 
some elk were on exhibition, and stared wistfully up 
at the signboard. 

“I'd like to & in there,” he said to the keeper, 
ord to pay for my wife and seventeen 


The re stared at him in astonishment. 
“Are those your children?” he gasped. 
“Every one,” said the man. 
“You wait a minute,” said the keeper. “I’m going 
to bring the elk out and let them see you all.” 
>= 0Cce< 


: “They tell me neighbour Harris's 


cat is dead. 
Mrs. Stutson: “Oh, I’m so sorry. It used to take 
ap Fido’s time so pleasantly barking at her.” 
>Coo0oe 
“I can safely say that no man ever attempted to 
bribe me, gentlemen.” 
Voice in the Crowd: “Don’t be down-hearted, old 


ehap; your luck may change.” 


>S0Cc= 
Sus (pining for pleasant words): “Oh, I 
cannot understand it. Why do you lavish this th 
of love on me when there are so many girls more 
beautiful and more worthy than I?” 
He (absent-mindedly): “I’m blowed if I know." 
>—_=0Cc< 
BROTH OF A BOY. 
An Englishman, Irishman, and Scotsman were one 
day discussing which of the three countries 
the fastest train. 
“Well,” said the Englishman, “T’ve been in one of 
our trains, and the telegraph poles have been like a 


“Tye seen the milestones appear like tombstones!” 


said the Scot. 

“Be jabers!” said Pat, “I was one day in & train 
in the ould counthry, and we passed a field of turnips 
and a field of carrots, also a field of cabbage, an 

, then a pond of water, and we were going 
quick I thought it was broth!” 
>S0CcC< 


Tzacuer: “Johnnie, tell me the name of the Jargest 


1°] ae ad 
Miss Experizice: “ r, do you believe that 
i i to i the brain?” 


. >S0c-— 

‘K RESTAURANT-KEEPEER and a dentist, who are next- 
door neighbours in a certain street, had fallen out, 
and it is rather hard on the former that the latter 
should have a glaring announcement in his window to 
the effect : 
¢ sharpened to tackle tough steaks.” 

COC, 
PUTTING THE DAMPER ON. 

“Parson,” said the caller, “I have been appointed 
ehairman of a committee of nearly all the citizens to 
ask you to pray for rain—for heavy rain—for next 
Tuesday.” 

“But we have just had rairi, and the crops are 


“J know; but we will consider it 4 favour if 
you will pray your best for rain next day.” 

“And why are you so particular about next 
Tuesday?” 

“The local band of Thespians threatens to 

ve ~ open-air performance of 4s You Like It on 

t day. 


Said a maid: “If you want my advice, get 
ow they euccee 


HE HAD THE MEASURE. 
married man in the 


swallowed twice in rapid succession. 
“T don’t know exactly. Let me have a tape measure, 


lease.” 
? And ag he placed it along the inside of his arm, 
from shoulder to wrist, the shop assistant remarked 


beneath her breath to chum : 
“He's not the idiot he looks, is he, Jenny?” 
1°] a 


Foxp Morure: “Are you asleep, Tommy?” 
Or ee “Not quite, mamma; but one of my feet 
>—_0c 
Morus (to small boy, going into country): “Frank, 
have you got your toothbrush 3” 
Frank (indignantly): “Toothbrush? Why, I thought 
I was going for a holiday.” 
Ol ed 
“Warrrr, do you mean to 88; this is the steak I 
ordered ?” i ? 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Tt looks like the same steak the gentleman across 
the table refused to eat a few minutes ago.” 
“Yes, sir; we always try it three times before we 
give it up, sir.” 
>—-0c<— 
WHO KNOWS? 


Owner of Property (sternly, to tramp reclining on a 
wee see that notice, P resumears wile pee 


Tramp (calmly) : ‘* No, I don’t see it, for I can’t read.” 
Owner of Property “ Well, you know what tt ts now, 20 


eS ae me eit Tee od saga ace 
ve o word "re a lec 

to me. yee whet T inces bo the vet gt’ gh a be, 
‘ New milk sold ‘ere,’ or * Cherries twppence @ pow > or 


Sue (half suspiciously): “Did you ever hold a hand 
that you would like to hold better than mine?” 

He: “Only once, darling. Then I went nap.” 

SoCo 

“Somm of the greatest classical composers did not 
make any money,” said the guest at the musical 
gathering. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Cumrox. “That thought is 
about the only thing that gives me any comfort when 
I listen to the things they made up.” 

>_=0C~ 

A mistress, who had just engaged & hew cook, made 

8 tour of inspection after she had kept her a week, and 


“the Indy, 


severely. 

“I'm sure I don’t know,” was the cool reply; “he 

must have been left over by the last cook.” 
OC 
TAKING IT OUT. 

A story is told of a tight-fisted man who until 
recently had never been observed to take an interest 
eats Peet eens 

ar a a ivine service, tly to th 
sefonishment of his fellow-townsmen. oe . 

“What do you think of old Ketchum?” said one 
of the business men of the place to a friend. “Is it 
true that he has got religion ?” 

“Well, hardly,” replied the other. “The fact is, 
it’s entirely a matter of business with him. About 
a year ago he lent ten pounds to the pastor, which 
the latter was unable to pay. So there remained 
nothing for Ketchum but to take it out in pew rent.” 


are we 
3; Yue oe OF 


“Waar xxprse « 
Jom 11, 1908, 


SHORT AND SWEET, 


a mother - ag law fre 
whom he did not live on @ very peaceful footing 
Finally, she died, and the son-in-law a few days after. 
wards met Jones, who is somewhat of a literary 
chee ‘ Suavd. at ; 

“TI su you have of my misf ” 
said the distracted son-in-law. J erin 
= Wal, eo the sad news.” 

e! want you to give me a nice epit 
aoe eee : “the sh ran 
es,” rep e frien the shorter the 
How would ' At last’ do?” ti 
>S0c— 


JosmasteR: “Did that little mare I sold you last 
week do for you, sir?” 
Customer: “Pretty nearly!” 
Se ae) Ol a 
Diver: “Here, waiter, this egg isn’t half cooked.” 
The Waiter: “Well, you didn’t want it half cocked, 


o—_0c< 
“Doctor, do remember three years ago that 
predicted spostiely that I would te a dna mail is 


did you?” 


six weeks 
“Why, I—" 
ad , Pve got a friend in the next room who is 


despondent about himself. Just tell him there i 
hope for him, will you?” 7 
COC 
ALL THE DIFFERENCE, 
Bannzy Mortor and Mike Carey were mixing 
mortar. 
“Barney,” Mike asked, leaning on his shovel, “what 
is the difference een ‘satisfied’ and ‘content’?” 
“The difference? Sure, there's none,” answered 
Barney. “If you're sati you're content, and if 
Sos Te content you're satisfied. - 
“That was my opinion, too, Barney, me a 
to now, Fa eR peep ch gel Rat! (es 
last spadeful that I am satisfied all ri ht that Molly 
Carey is my wife, but I am jolly well sure I’m not 
content.” 
=—S0Cc< 
Lavy Cusromen: “I wish to tell you how these shoes 
of mine are to be made.” 
Shoemaker: “Oh, I know that well enough—large 
inside and small outside.” 
>=S0C 
A woca, band was one day playing at Dunfermline, 
when an old weaver came up and asked the bandmaster 
what air they were playing. 
“That is ‘The Death of Nelson,’”: replied the band- 
master, solemnly. __ 
“Ay, mon,” replied the weaver, “ye hae gi’en him 
an awfu’ death.” 


COCs 
WHY HE WAS LATE. 

Par wae late again, and the foreman was dealing 
out the usual reprimands. 

“Nine o'clock,” he said. “What do you mean by 
coming at this time of the day? I wonder & 
man of your means troubles about coming at all. 
Now, then, what’s your excuse?” - 

Pat considered for a moment, 
came. 

“Sure, sor,” he said, “I dreamed last night I were 
at a football match, which ended in a draw.” 

“What about that?” interrupted the foreman. 

“Well, sor, the referee ordered an extra half-hour 
- = played, and, begorra, I only stopped to see the 


at last the excuse 


>S0Cc 
“T ysep to ba in love with your wife, Charlie; 


I got over it.” 
Well, you needn't brag about it. So did 1.” 
>—-0c0e< 
Sunpay Scnoot Tzacuer ( of the Deluge): 
“and then it rained for forty days and forty nights, 
Johnny; “Were the farmers satisfied then, sirt 


oh . 
“We solicitors,” he said to his friend, “are much 
calumniated. I have mow been at the bosinest Fai 
more than ten years, an never knew bu 
solicitors who deserved the name of ” 
“And who is the other?” asked the 
>= 


WILLING TO OBLIGE. ‘ 

Tae shopman went patiently through the whole stoc 
of blankets, but his prospective customer paid scan 
attention, every few minutes gazing round the shop, 
as though she imagined she was being watched. “A 
kleptomaniac,” thought the shopman. 

* “Pm , madam,” he said aloud, “but T’ve shown 
you every blanket in the place. If you——”’ 

“Qh, it doesn’t really matter to-day,” was the reply; 
“I came in mainly because I expected to meet a frien 
ee ea i 

y," said the perspiring shopman. If you 
think your friend is among the blankets, madam, I 
shall be happy to go over them again for you.” 


2 
‘4 


but 


friend. 


the NOVEL, it’s awfully nice; but I own that I’m tree’d as to 
ain making the ‘mag.’ at the price.” 
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GREAT MAN HUNT COMPETITION. 


£50 IN 


Here is a novel form of contest which is both amusing and instructive. It calls for a certain 
amount of detective ability—which most of you possess. We wish to test your powers of observation 


and ingenuity, and we shall do it in this way: 


Each week, for a few weeks to come, we shall set you the task of discovering various things. 


PRIZES. 


The things to be discovered will be found on the coupon which appears each week. 
Below will be found a form containing the descriptions of six peop!e whom you have to discover. 


The first, for example, is a man who has taken PEARSON'S WEEKLY from the first number without 
a break. Amongst your friends and relations you will have no difficulty in discovering one who has 
When you have found him, get him to write his name and address alongside 
the description. Get the names and addresses of the remaining people filled up in the same way. 

Then cut out the entry form and keep it by you until the next one has appeared. Don't send it in 
to us, the closing date will be announced later. These descriptions will appear each week for eight 
weeks, Sign your own name and address clearly in the space provided. 

& prize of £225 will be given to the competitor from whom we receive a comp 


fulfilled these conditions. 


forms properly filled up. 


Five prizes of £5 each will be given to the competitors from whom we receive the next most 


nearly correct entry forms. 


In the event of a tie, the prizes will be divided. 


MAN HUNT COMPETITION ENTRY FORM.—No. 1. 


1.—A man who has taken PEARSON'S WEEKLY from the first number without a break. 


Name AA reEE ...ccr-ccceeees 


' 2.—A married couple whose combined ages make over 160. 


Namo AGATE .2000 
3.—A lady whose initials are P. W. 


Name ..... Address ... 


4.—A tradesman whose name and trade are the same, such as Mr. Butcher, who is a butcher. 


Name .roreeees Address .. 


5.—A cricketer who has clean bowled W. G. Grace. 


Name . Address . 


6.—A person named Smith who resides at No. 1 in any Crescent or Avenue. 


Name .. AGA TEES ....corcosee 


I agree to accept the Editor’s decision as final and conclusive, and I enter only on this understanding. 
Competitor's IN GBAE  o ciivccisesives sae ceeco0 eds sve cnc ncctse cocinec sueese sea beeese ene seuvecess sce soeeseiee 


Competitor's Address C00 COS 008 O00 O00 000 OOF 008 008 O00 OOS SOS OOS OOO 000 O00 000 O90 co Eee OLS 000 000000000 008 


O00 000 000 2OS Oe NOS OOS OOS OOS OOS OOS O08 BES OOS 000 000 00 00e OES COS 000 000 005008000008 


AIRSHIP VERSUS AEROPLANE. 

Te wreck of the giant Morrell airship at Berkeley, 
California, the other day, with its attendant terrible 
loss of life, will in all {ikelihood put a stop to the 
building of =r more of these aerial monstrosities. 

For, after all is said and done, the gas-bag type of 
flying machine can only be regarded, in the light of 
recent experiences, as an msive a us 
scientific toy. Count Zeppelin came to grief with 
Bin eat ah eset ap ceoeeienk as did also M. Santos 

umont. 

The latter gentleman has in consequence definitel. 
abandoned airships in favour of aeroplanes, an 
although the Count is now en: in putting the 
finishing touches to yet another dirigible balloon of 
the familiar cigar-shaped type, there is nothing to 
show that it is likely to prove more stable and 
reliable than its predecessors. 

Practically. all the triumphs achieved by gas-ba 
airships in the. past have been made under exceptions 
atmospheric conditions; either, that is to say, in 
dead calms, or with only the merest semblance of a 
‘breeze blowing. Even given these conditions, more- 
over, they are exceedingly unsafe, s fact which was 

‘oved so-long ago as 1902, when M. Auguste Severo’s 

“Pax” was. wrecked by an explosion while being 
maneuvred in a light air current twelve thousand 
feet above the ea with the result that both he 
and his assistant lost their lives. : : 

In England Mr. Spencer has twice failed to sail 
his airship against a moderate wind. The much- 
talked-of Bartoh airship made one trip, and one only, 
goin with the wind the whole time. The, ill-fated 

Nulli Secundus” got as far as London from Alder- 
shot, but failed to return, and was ultimately wrecked 
at her moorings in the Crystal Palace grounds by a 
breeze which hardly merited the appellation “tiff.” 

__ On the other hand, the two Wrights claim to have 
flown their aeroplane over thirty miles at Manteo, 
Carolina, the other day. If this is correct, it means 
that the problem of aerial navigation has been solved. 


WHEN T. A. GOES CHOLERA DODGING. 

Tus terrible outbreak of cholera amongst the 
Munster Fusiliers, which prevented that gallant corps 
from taking part in the Mohmand campaign, has 
already cost some scores of lives, and wi probably 
result in the entire regiment going “cholera 
dodging.” 

This phrase ig an invention of Tommy Atkins’, and 
is not to be found in Blue Books or other official 
pap Ts or reports; but it exactly expresses, neverthe- 

, what happens under certain conditions. 

As soon as an outbreak of the disease is notified, 
the battalion in which it occurs is strictly segregated. 
Should it spread to more than three or four men, the 
entire regiment, or even the whole garrison, will 
vacate the infected barracks, and under canvas. 
Then, if the pestilence still persists, “cholera dodging” 
is resorted to. 

That is to say, the men are kept on the move from 
camp to camp, travelling always against the wind, so 
long as the disease remaing amongst them. Mean- 
while, sports are organised at each halting place, the 
band and drums take it in turns to play the liveliest 
tunes in the regimental repertoire, concerts alternate 
with dances, everything, in short, is done to enliven 
the spirits of the men and prevent their brooding 
over their dreadful predicament, as they are other- 
wise tempted to do. 

The result of these tactics is shown in the enormously 
lessened mortality from cholera amongst the white 
troops serving in India. Indeed, really virulent 
bapa bey aes common ae in the ex- 
perience of old soldiers forty or fifty years ago, are 
now almost unknown. - ai _ 

Probably, indeed, it will be found that the present 
outbreak is the most serious since the shocking one 
at Mean Meer in 1872. The European garrison of 
this usually salubrious station numbered at the time 
1,200 men, with 150 women and children, and of 
these more than three hundred died during the two 
or three weeks the visitation lasted. 


‘ number of leather 


fete set of entry 


=. harks “te Prowse 
on Jcaltish’ lls" 


Cans. Ane 


—— 


Turmvas dre not always what they are described. A 
mie are sold nowadays under the 

name of shark-skin, and those who purchase shark- 
skin hand-bags, cigar cases, and what not, probably 
have a mental picture of a terrible man-eating monster. 
As a matter of fact, the “sharks” which owned this 
leather as part of their natural covering are very 
meek, quiet creatures, whose wildest moments are 

in browsing on moorland heather. 

Actually these articles are made from the skins of 
the black-faced Highland sheep, although inferior 
kinds are made from ordinary sheep skins. The best 
of these articles are made by Epecsly treating the 
light, tough skins of the Scottish sheep, and the ex- 
pensive tanning at og yield an intensely strong, 
semi-transparent leather. 

Articles made from crocodile skin are always in 
demand. Really, the fierce cayman, the terrible man- 
eating creature which has furnished its’ skin, is a 
very quiet object at home. The “crocodiles” which 
yield this skin are merely the humble eheep, though 
pelts of other animals are used according to the kind 
of crocodile skin required. 

The best of the genuine crocodilé skins are taken 
from baby alligators not above a foot and a half in 
length. After the baby’s skin has been preety 
treated, the result is an extremely flexible kind of 
Penn which is quite unsurpassable by any other 

i 

WILTS BREEDS PORPOISES. 

In & similar way porpoiee-hide articles are often 
made from “ porpoises,” which grub and squeal in the 
fallow land of Wiltshire. These porpoises are really 
young hogs, the hide of which has un argone a special 
soaking process in oil. The most supp: hides only 
are of any use for this purpose, and about forty pairs 
of boot laces can be made from a two-year-old hog. 

Of course, many porpoise-hide articles are made 
from the genuine creature, which possess a skin nearly 
an inch thick; this skin is planed down until it 
becomes translucent, an excellent leather resulting. 

The majority, however, of the superior porpoise 

s are made from the skin of a sea animal commonly 

nown as the white whale; the best “porpoise” laces 

are made from this animal, which is ly a sort of 
ae and is considerably larger than the porpoise. - 

en it comes to furs the misnomer reigns supreme. 
The “seals,” which furnish a large proportion of seal- 
skin articles, are nimble little creatures, which may 
be seen in thousands far inland ; in other words, the 
“seal” is the homely rabbit. 
The skin of the common rabbit plays many parts, 
being sold as seal, electric seal, Red River seal, 
Hudson seal, and sable, 
The coat of the white rabbit is sold as ermine, and, 
when it is dyed, as chinchilla. Rabbit skins can be 
so turned out as to form magnificent imitations of the 
genuine objects. . 
A large number of articles made of the skin of 
the “silver fox” are really mado from the transformed 
skin of the Lincoln silver-grey rabbits, thousands of 
these skins being used every year. 

CAMELS ON THE TREE TOP. 


In a similar way goat skin is converted into bear 
skin, while the coats of white hares are made into fox 
and sable skins in order to increase their values. 

Of recent years black cats have been slain for their 
fur. These cats are usually bred in cold climates, 
generally on little islands in the northern seas. The 
skin is in thd best condition about the end of March, 
and those of the smaller animals are considered the 
more valuable. 

Many of the “wolf” skins sold originally formed 
the hide of some docile a dog; the Newfoundland, 
collie, and similar shaggy dogs furnish pelts which are 
very popular with the trade for conversion into driving 


Coralia brushes aré made from “camels” which 
skip from tree-top to tree-top in the English southern 
counties. In other words, the soft-furred squirrels 
living in the beech woods of Kent take the place of 
the “ship of the desert” in supplying hairs for artists’ 
brushes. 

The hair is that obtained from the bushy tails of 
the squirrels, the long ear tufts being used for making 
coarser articles. The material sufficient for a dozen, 
8d. brushes is provided by each tail. 

As in many other cases, the expression “camel-hair” 
is merely a trade, term, as the hair of the camel is 
far too coarse to make artists’ brushes. : 

Russia and Siberia each year yield six or seven 
million skins, which have a value of £150,000, though 
the best Siberian skins have a value of 1s. 6d. each. 
These, again, are inferior to the Kent and Hampshire 
squirrel skins. 


ed 


A gloomy face makes people stare and little urchine scoff; read PEARSON'S MAGAZINE and wear 


the emile that won't come off. 
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OUR 


NEW SERIAL STORY. . 


CHAPTER ONE. 
The Presence in the Vestry, 


Mars. Cursren came briskly out of the Deanery gate- 
way, and, in direct defiance of the boldly-printed notice, to 
which her husband’s name was appended, cut obliquely 
across the velvet-amooth lawn towards the Cathedral. 

The light breeze which frolicked among the bare trees 
eaught the streamers of the bundle of blue and white 
ribbon she carried, and fluttered them, crackling and snap- 
ping about her, like miniature pennants. : 

At the door of the Gasquet Chantry, which was now 
as the Dean’s vestry, she came face to face with her 
husband. 

“Trespassing again!” cried the Dean, with a laugh. 
# My dear Cara, you are a born evader of by-laws.” 

He had a pleasant voice, with a faint suspicion of a 
colonial twang in it, and he walked with the free gait of a 
man unaccustomed to the cramping life of towns. 

“T suppose I am; but, then, you always catch me,” she 
eaid, with an answering smile. “Are you on your way to 
the College?” 

He nodded, and took out his watch. “Yes, and there's 
a meeting of the election committee at twelve, at which 
T’ve got to take the chair.” 

“Tt makes a full day for you,” said Mrs. Chester. “I 
am going into the vestry to tie the ribbons on the proces- 
sion bouquets.” 

He looked at the streamers in her hand with a quizzical 
amile. “The Salehurst Procession is unique, and I love 
it!” he said. “But I must admit I should be glad if it 
did not involve the bouquets. I cannot imagine why a 
man should not be able to carry a bunch of flowers without 
looking absurd, but it’s an indisputable fact that he can’t! 
I cau never restrain a smile on Judges’ Sunday at St. 
Paul’e. Why, here is Lisa with a letter! Observe, she is 
more law-abiding than her mother, and chooses the gravel 
path. I hope you are not pursuing me with something 
troublesome, Lisa?” 

“1 hope not,” laughed the girl, who had just come up. 
“But it was marked ‘Immediate,’ and Jenkins insisted 

should have it at once, so I brought it, as I wanted to 
ask mother if she needed any help with the bouquets.” 

Her voice was musical, and deep and low—the voice of & 
woman, rather than a girl; and, though she was barely 
twenty-one, Lisa Nairn, tha Dean's step-daughter, looked 
more like her mother’s sister than her daughter. She had 
been educated abroad—had, indeed, spent the greater part 
of her life in France, and her appearance had that illusive 
blending of the world, the flesh, and the spirit which is 
so characteristic of the women Jan Van Beers loves to 
paint. To her English birth, perhaps, she owed her 
wonderful hair, true chestnut, with an incomparable gleam 
and lustre of gold in its burnished waves, and her eyes, 
erystal grey, candid and steadfast as a child’s, fringed with 
thick black lashes; but her hands and feet, and a certain 
gabtle grace in her slim young figure, were quite foreign. 

“Oh, I shall need no help,” answered Mrs. Chester. 
“Why, Xavier, no bad news, I hope?” for the Dean had 
attered a sharp exclamation of dismay. 


“Extremely so. Father Tarn is il], and cannot come. 


My dear Cara, what are we to do!” 

“Cannot come!” echoed Mrs. Chestér and Lisa. 

“Well, he holds out a faint hope that he may, perhaps— 
°$¢ it is within the bounds of possibility’; but of what use 
fe such an assurance? He is obviously laid up.” 

Mrs. Chester took the letter from him and read it 
through. “I don’t know, Xavier, ‘if within the bounds of 


“ Think how the procession wi. 


\\ais o Nowa, x 


a 


ibility’ means a lot with a man like Father Tarn. I 

ve heard before now of his rising from a sick bed to 

fulfil an qe em Still, if his wire is definitely dis- 
inting, what shall you do?” 


E What can I do but preach myself? There is no time 
to find a substitute.” 


, you certain! 
with her ez ittle air of 
i exhaust you, and remember 


must not h,” 


ision. 


“Whatever ha 
Mrs, Chester at wi 


the doctor’s advice. Let one of the canons preach. 
is AA Ido Father Tarn will come,” murmured Lisa, 
with a 


k in her beautiful eyes. “He is magni- 
ficent! He p ys on your heart as on an organ. I heard 
him in London.’ 


in 
The dean was hardly aware df his step-daughter's 
t ly, but her mother glanced at her almost uneasily. 
tf 
o enterden would do?” she asked 


who was to have given the last lustre to the glory of Sale- 
hurst’s annual festival. . 

“Tenterden might do,” admitted the Dean. “But you 
had better not him until you know definitely.” He 
looked at his watch again. “I’m awfully sry to have to 
leave this to you, Cara, but I must be off. If I am late 
it keeps back the committee, and, through it, the business 
of the whole day.” 

“Oh, it will be all right,” his wife assured him. 

“Tf you do not want me,” said Lisa, “I shall walk back 
with father to the house.” 

Mrs. Chester stood for a moment looking after her 
husband and her daughter as they walked away. The wife 
of the Dean of Salehurst was not a beautiful woman; but 
there was something rarer than beauty in the subtle black 
and white in which her head and face were drawn, and in 
the sppenling eyes, with their hint of tragedy, had 
lured Xavier ter from his long dream of celibate 
sanctity. People found it hard to believe she was forty 
and the mother of a grown-up daughter. 

It was very quiet in the Gesquet Chapel. The sunshine, 
filtering through the strange medley of twelfth-century 
a glass which filled the round-headed windows, lay in 

lurred patterns of amethyst and pink and amber over the 
uneven stone floor. 

The air was fragrant with the bouquets, piled up on the 
oak table, that stretched its length down the old — 
waxen Annunciation lilies and the sweet, rapidly-fading 
ikes of the wild hyacinth, as blue as the f , boisterous 
arch ekies under which it thrives. 

Mrs. Chester threw down on the table the ribbons she 


carried, 

“I half hope Father Tarn will not come,” she said to 
herself. “Goodness knows what ridiculous thoughts he 
might set stirring in Lisa’s head.” 

e stood for a moment, frowning and absorbed, picking 
at the ribbons absently with her long, flexible , unti 
the hasty opening closing of the door roused her. She 
looked round, 

The newcomer was a man, who turned the key in the 
old door with a noiseless movement, and came 
towards with his hand outstretched. 
“Madam, for God’s sake, do not scream or cry out!” 
he breathed, in a husky whisper. “I am entirely at your 
mercy. I implore you to aasist me.” 

“I shall not scream. What do you want?” As she 

aleo, and the sun, 


yke Mrs. Chester moved forw 
striking suddenly through the scarlet robe of a decapitated 
St, Joseph in the painted window, illumined her with a 
lurid radiance. 


} quiet chapel in Salehurst Cathedral was not 
e thing of flesh and blood, but « vision materialised from 


?” the man pleaded. 
“Oh, what a red stroke of luck meeting you here—the first 


1” She had found her voice at 


last. 
“TI escaped last night. I’ve been hidden in the Cathe- 
dral ad since it opened this morning. You'll help me, 


Mrs. Chester made a repelling gesture of her hands as 
he came near her. “ You cannot stay here,” she said. “At 
ee ee ee ren ee ae ae Rr ey 
come 


“How are you 


M. A. P. ie journaliem’s brightest searchlight on 


a a ee ee 
= =a 


“Then where shall I go? Like this, what chance have I 
of escaping jon?” 

He wore a long tattered coat, green and weather-stained 
once the dressing of a ecarecrow in a field; age 
rendered it roy elastic. It hung about his tall, 
thin body in uncout: ‘olds. He held it as he spoke 
with an unconsciously dramatic sweep of his arm, dis. 
closing the drab livery of crime it covered. He was right. 
Habited as he was, no one but would have recognised the 
escaped convict. 

a rack nothing -_— = va these things?” he 
asked, ing round the li pel desperately. “ What's 
behind that curtain?” 7 

She in’ herself between him and the hanging 
cupboard, with its faded green curtain. 

*I do not care where you go,” she said; “but I will 
not help you. Had I the power, I would multiply every 
year of your eentence by ten!” 

The man caught her shoulder in an iron grip, and 
twisted her round. _ 
take me here,” he ground out between his tecth, 
- veg Br ere you could have saved me, I shall tell your 
story before them all—yes, and Lisa’s also! Do you think 
I wn ed the position into which you have schemed 

oursel 
- The woman's eyes fel]. She hated him with all her 
ut at the moment he held her in his 


stifling her 
coat bs kad cal off, and thrust it into the carved chest 
underneath a pile of vestments that were shrouded in 
*olthere was a strip of glass hanging by the table, The 
Y was & Ce) u in 
ecg olige himeelf scratiniamgly% it. is bee 
i , seen now away from damaging 
or a cpccty gr and coe ed nea 
ittle aj o ac wi 
spent an agonised night in the thickets of Salehurst 
Woods, and , weary hours in the rubble of the 
neglected shrine in the t below. 
I flatter myself—” began; when Mrs. Chester 


held ift, warning hand. 
Quick, “ton yo Look at this book,” she 


kk, turn your Ak! 
whispered as the door : ; ‘ 

Her heart gave a quick bound of relief as she faced, no’ 
the bloodhounds who were hunting the pursued man, 
her own portly and deoorous butler. Yet for the moment 
she looked at the telegram he handed her with uncompre- 
hending eyes. - 

i me Maire told me to bring my telegram that mig 
come over to you at once, ma'am.” There was & wondering 
look in the man’s fishy eyes, which acted like a tonic 
her. She tore the buff envelope open. . 

“Regret Tarn utterly prostrated. Exceedingly sorry 3 
i ible fulfil engagement.—John, Superior St. Cross. 

he mists cleared. slowly as she read. She remembere 
what had happened. Father Tarn, the preacher for that 
afternoon, was too ill to come, and she promised ber 
husband to find a substitute. 1 

She crumpled the message in her fingers to & ball. 
“There ig,no answer,” she said, in a low voice. 

At the door of the vestry the servant aside, to 
admit a tall, cled young clergyman, wae, wom 
cassock and a biretta, placed very far back on his sandy 
hair. 

“Ah, here you are, Mrs. Chester,” he began 
staccato effusiveness. “I met the Dean on hie way to the 
College, and he said you might rosso have a m for 
me. Have heard how our dear 

“Yes,” she replied, almost brusquely, “and I am sorry 
to say he is too ill to come; but”—she 
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Bethe door closed on Canon Tenterden at last. Cara 
hardly knew how she got rid of him, but he was gone, and 


she drew A, long, ee ot relief. a 

Hu 1D convict, now masquerading as a 
sania of the g Order of Bt. Cross, her 
with a wan smile, his prison-roughened hands into 


course as easy as ? 

The woman looked at him with a sort of despair on her 
white face. Her nerve was begeaning tobe a little shaken. 

“Tt was madness!” she said. “ madness! You 
will be detected the moment you enter the pulpit.” 

“] think not,” retorted the man gravely. “Who will 
dream of the Devil turned monk? And you must admit I 
look priestly.” 

She glanced at him, half in surprise at the coolness he 
seemed to have donned with his quasi-clerical dress and 
was compelled to admit that, wit his shaven head and 
Nmooth face, he did indeed look the mank she had: pro- 
nounced him to be. His features were naturally of the 
ecclesiastical type and prison life had sharpened them as 
ascetically an eftectually as years of fasting and vigil 
could have done, 

“Father Maddison,’ I take it, is one of the preachers 
from the monastery over at Rexforth,” he said. “Yes? 
‘Then there’s a chance of my credentials being questioned— 
they’ve men scattered all over England.” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid of that; but the eermon——” 
look came over the man’s face. “Do not be 


free ore laonired br long, Ieay 
as ong. 
draughts of the bitter wi of lonelt 


ness. SE EN notleneell: 
think. Three rminable years— 
can hardly understand wees tees 


ind has bee sharpened by sufferin 
in > 
mind has be: I obi a, 


, and scarcely read—I 
ex’ mae eal, S01, It has been my 
Hes with ‘hie d for a 
together, es e, and for 
moment the ae wondered if it 


were ible the had wi ht a 
mir: Then remembe! the 


ter 

The flush died out of his face. 
“ Afterwarde—there is but one thing 
I care for—to see Lisa! . . . Cara, 
I must have a meeting with my wife. 
Lisa ie with you here!” His voice 
ran up a little crescendo of anxiety. 

Mrs. Chester turned away. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she said, in a curjously strained voice, 
“my daughter is wi! 

between 


certain recapture for you—you must 
seo that it is out of the question. 
“ Why!” demanded H 


great faithfulness,” Mrs. 
Chester spoke with quiet malice. “But I tell you Lisa 
is beginning to fomge. f 
praying on her knees e' 
stil Teluse to 


here, instead of bein happily incarcerated in my pleasant 
cell in Texforth gaol ve you any idea what it means 
for a man to bi ison, and do you think that any argu- 
aa orward will shake me in my determina- 


He raised his voice lo and purposely, and Mrs. 
Chester glanced round appr ively. At ——— t 
someone might hear the sound of this angry tion, 


” she said, desperatel, 

“Someone most certainly will hear me,” he aad, fimly 
and suggestively, “if you do not promise to tell 
am here—contrive a meeting.” 

The woman held a desperate parley with herself. Surely 
it would be better to i ything—p: 
easily broken—than run risk of prolonging this inter- 
view. The time was speeding on, and she would be 
e at the Deanery. Perhaps Lisa might even come 
to fetch her! 

“JT will see what I can do,” she said, rapidly. “Oh, 
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bad is venk folly, if you value your liberty, to risk it in 
8 We: 

“That is my"look-out!” He came close to her, and 
laid his hand on her arm. “Get Lisa into the billiard. 
room at the tonight at ten o'clock, and I shall 
be at the window. d 


find it blind fo! gh the old house. You're 3 
but, then, we never d to talk of Salehurst in the 
Id aes did we?” 
eo 


H eyes fixed on her face with a tratin 
looks ak it seenzed to Care that ho reed atrai a ihioage 
to her sg Meer ee 

“TJ will do what I can for you,” she murmured. “ But— 
but if anything happens—for Lisa’s sake you will hold 


7 eh ot 
“I 8 not be taken,” he said. “Not until I have 
seen Lisa. I’ve paid a big price for this, you see, and, in 
the main, Fate gives you a sana fa for your money. You 
will keep your part of the bargain?” . 
“Yes, yee” faltered the woman. “But clothes— 


food-—— . 

“T have a plan,” he returned; “but hush! Your friend 
the Canon is returning.” : ; 

Canon Tenterden swept into the vestry like a whirl- 
wind, his sallow face scarlet. “I'm most awfully sorry, 
Mrs. Chester,” he began, soothes “but I can find 
no trace of those papers in the Cathedral library.” 

Mrs. Chester turned on him with a radiant smile. 
“T’m 60 sorry, Canon,” she said, sweetly, “I remembered 
it almost-as soon as you were gone—my husband has them 
after all. So stupid to ee you so much trouble.” 

He looked at her a little blankly, murmured: “No 
trouble in the world,” and relapsed into silence. 


(Hl. 1ij, 


The convict moved forward into the glare of light, with the brand of the felon sharp and distinct on hie 
discoloured and tattered grison dothing, ‘I killed that man,” he said quietly. 


Bentley approached him. “I wonder, Canon Tenterden,” 
he maid tna, “if I might venture to throw myself on 
your hospitality. Mrs, Chester most kindly invited me to 
the Deanery ; but I am s hermit—and you are.e helor,” 
he concluded, with an expunakcey and charming smile. 

privilege—e delightful privilege,” the 

le smile.“ Then, if I i pet een er 

lesmile. “ i ma’ will accom’ now, 

ey upon Mrs. Chester's time no eager "He took 

her , and | it in a vicious clasp. “I shall look 
forward to i 


daughter,” he said Tatar, rel followed Ganon Tenterden 


out of the vestry. 
Cara Chester began to tie the gay ribbons on the 
bouquets with mechanical fingers. 


CHAPTER TWO. 


The Voice of the Preacher. 


To Mrs. Chester the luncheon hour at the Deanery 
was @ time of keenest mental torment. But Lisa, who 
was her only companion, noticed nothing of her distress. 
She talked of the monk who was to take the place of 
Father Tarn. . 

“He is a stick!” her mother said, in response to her 

uestions. “I don’t think you should try to come to the 

thedral, dear. You've had a hard morning, and there is 
the reception after the service before you. Besides, re- 
member Sir Curtius Haseell dines with us kpc etl 

Lisa looked down at her plate and flushed slightly. 
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“Does he? Of course, I remember. And your insuffer- 
able friend Mr, Leo Maitland also. That is certainly an 
cated tp be prepared for. I think I will rest, as you 


8 ‘ 

an Maitland is no aes. econ Mea: Chester one 
with some asperity ; “ but his fa! is my lawyer, Or 
his sake Tamm alt to his son.” . . 
‘When she found herself alone, however, Lisa was sorry 
ahe had allowed her mother to overrule her. The stillness 
of the big house became ineup le, and finally she went 
—s ‘and dressed, with the intention of slipping ito 


_ But she stood now in the pleasant sitting-room appor- 
tioned to her use at the reagan? It was a stately, old- 
world apartment, and in the midst of the charming refine- 
ment of a hoy oo xe past ahs seemed to — an st 
jarring note o nity in her gown of -blue 
cloth, with a little cout of chinshilla and a Seacarfal 
Virot hat of shaded mauvé roses perched on her bright 
ir. 

On an old-fashioned bureau before her lay a box of 
flowers, that a eervant had handed to her as she had 

assed through the hall—a large, deep box, filled with 

eapolitan violets. On the flowers, where she had thrown 
it, as though it were an evil thing, lay a card, on which 
was written: “To remind you of home. C. H.” 

She closed her eyes. The strong, sweet scent brought a 
vision before her, not of the sunlit land of the south, but 
of a man’s f dsome, resolute, and strong, with 
deepest tender eyes—the face of the sender of the flowers. 

ith a sudden, impulsive movement she Ts great 
bao ful = the oon from the bos and held — * her 
ace, crushin; ips sionately egainst ir de 
fragrance. Then, as pokey, she let them fall, an 
trod them beneath her feet. 

“Ob,” she murmared to herself, 
“T am becoming shameless—shame- 
lese——" 

She raised her hand to where the 
wedding ring of Hugo Bentley la: 
like an instrument of penance agai 
her breast. ‘‘ Whatever he may have 
been, whatever he is,” she muttered 
fiercely, “I am still Hugo Bentley's 
wife.” 

She walked to the window and 
stared with dry, burning eyes at the 
twin towers of the Cathedral out- 
lined against the misty blue of the 
sky. But what she saw was Curtius 
'Hassell’s face. It was a vision that 
was with her now day and night. 

‘* I should be in church,” she said 
—‘ TI should be in church, praying 
against this sin which is eating up 
my soul.” Her face beneath her 
wonderful French hat had the brood- 
ing B perience of a guilty child. 

door opened, and the man of 
whom she thought was announced. 

‘“* How lucky I am to find you at 
home! ” ‘he said as he took her hand. 

“Another moment and I should 
have been gone,” Lisa murmured. 


“¢T am going over to the Cathedral. 
How can I you for your lovely 
flowers?” 


Curtius Hassell gave a glance at the 
box, at the crushed blossoms on the 
floor, but said nothing. Her manner 
was almost a dismissal. He refused 

be dismissed. ‘‘ May I come with 


? ed. 
sees if will.” Lisa ke in- 
differently, but her 


torture, she felt it would be very 
fitt to pray against her growing 
joes or this man as he knelt beside 


r. 
They hardly spoke as they crossed 
oe Cathedral; but fey A raised 
great curtain inside the 
weet door their hands met. She 


i vastness 
of the dim building echoed a human ak oralt aioe 
sounding, yet wonderfully distinct. The sermon bed 


art of the floor space of the nav: i 
exception of a few chairs. Revertiis ame in Castizanial 
fashion, Lisa knelt down, but she could not pray. She 
found lf straining her ears to catch the sentences 
which floated through the church. There was something 
arresting, something familiar in the timbre of the 
4 Eecing UP, he’ could the man—th 

up, see the m e pale blur of his 
face, and the vague outline of his black and white figure 
ogsiont the stone pillar behind the pit = 

ually substance 0: began 
filter through to her brain. The monk rae speclihg a 


the mnloegtestie = of being found bag 4 eke at 
women w marri i i 
Ti ay ie tind Sac a state 
re is bound under penalty to bear burden and 
ingen meee the other, blistering them both with a 
e scorn, 
And Lisa, cowering in her seat, told herself that it was 


Do you ever send notes to your wife when you are away? If eo, don’t forget to send her HOME NOTES, 


. 


With a woman's morbid love of self- 


dies tab Sil reel 
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the voice of God speaking to her, denouncing her, and 
that the man inthe far-off pulpit wae reading right 
ba poor struggling heart. . . 
™ ‘oa unto you, for I see the doom which is coming 
ou!” 
The voice of the preacher came echoing through the 


ng 
dimness with a wailing intonation. “The sorrow that 


would not harm you for the world. T love you too well to 


you. 


K i She shrank : 
tte sg plang oway Crom his touch, Cowering 


“H ¥ ; ” 
Have you nothing to say?” he demanded. “No 


Chester. “I cee I bore you fnccnpel sadly, dear lady, but 
I’m just done. In a word, the 8 
summated. Her daughter became Princess So-and-So. and 
they returned to England. What happens? Well, the 
first day of their arrival in London the fellow is arres 
He is no Russian, but one Hugo omg a notorious hotel 
swindler and perpetrator of cheque frauds all over the 
Continent. He is tried, convicted, and gets ten years! 
What is the girl to do?’ . ae 

He looked round the table with @ glance inviting com- 
ment. Cara’s eyes met his with a terrible fixed intensity. 
The colour had receded even from her lips. She looked 
suddenly, horribly older. : 

“A terrible position,” said the Dean in a distressed 


decay . . . extinction. . . . Ah, the clanging of 
the gates of Heaven — you rings in my ears!” 

A mist rose before Lisa’s eyes. rong. she put out 
her hand towards Hassell, and whispered : “Take me out.” 

“These hysterical fools in petticoats should be flogged,” 
he said savagely, as he pil: her into the fresh, boisterous 
dusk of the precincts. “Lean on me.” 

“Oh,” Lisa murmured in an agitated whisper, “don't 


“ How lovely you are!” he muttered thi ape 

that poor devil it his cell at Roxforthi™ ety “I envy 
He would have taken her in his arms, his hot breath 
was on her cheek, but, half maddened by fear and the 


speak tome! Leave me alone. I shall go home by myself. | voice. “ But your point? ” she snatched up the riding crop from the table er, 
T should prefer to go home by snyaclt.* = “Oh,” replied Maitland, leaning back in his chair, “the | and etruck him heavily across face. at her side 
PPADS IS PRPS PAPPPSPS ASP PPRPLPPSIO mother’s lawyer was a level-headed man. Quite quietly he | For a moment Mai was too surprised to understand 


had the marriage annulled. There were act technicalities 
into which I cannot enter, but it was possible. My point ie 
this—is this girl still married to her swindler, or is she 


what had really happened, the significa: : 
and all that it conveyed. "He gazed stupidly at the som 
which had closed on Lisa's distracted departure, and than 
eee torte ontionable recvmce:t” ik ' : 
. : anno: ie eaid, 

and laughed again. | * Tho fat reelt of the ete ae 
time y teach her to be reasonable, and I am a patient 
man. 


He knew the girl and her mother were in his power, he 
knew he held eway of a dictator over their every 
future action, he knew the passage of days—nay, hours— 

’ E i I yet, as 
he remembered Lisa's expression of horror and repugnance 
as he moved to embrace her, he felt piqued and exasperated 

immediate humilia . 


CHAPTER THREE. 
The Consequences of the Sermon, 


“TI consiver,” eaid the Dean, smiling across the dinner 
table at hie wife, as he unfolded his napkin, “that 
we've had a most successful festival. The sermon was 
magnificent.” 

_ “Oh, beg murmured Cara, crumbling her bread 
nervously. hardly knew what she was saying. She 

Pe es ht. on et peace pee no ment 

to how to rid o i came i 

to seek ped ieee with his wile, 

“I only came in for the end,” remarked Sir Curtius 
Hassell, “but I must admit that what I did hear seemed 
to me objectionable and unseemly.” He spoke with excep- 
tional vehemence, remembering Lisa Nairn’s agitation 
the Cathedral. 

He could see her at the other side of the table, over the 
tops of the little dwarf Japanese and the flame. 
coloured azaleas, dressed in a black gown of some 
diaphanous material, from which her slender, lovely neck 

shoulders rose ethereally. Her face was paler than 
usual and there were shadows round her eyes, but her li 
were vividly scarlet. She looked lovely, but less childishly 
innocent than usual. 

She was listening with down-bent head to the conversa- 
tion of Leo Maitland, who lounged in the chair by her 
side. He was a big man, with a fleshy, not unhandsome, 
shaven face; but there was pone oe unpleasant in the 
small, twinkling hazel eyes cet a le too near together, 
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i arms. 
“T’m afraid my dismal etory has upset Miss Nairn,” he 
said. “She has inted.” ‘ 


the of a crushed and broken-hearted spirit— 
certainly not to experience this slight element of defiance. 
Defiance! The bare meaning of the word locked his face 
hard in a eavage scowl: the whole oo of the man 
ange’ seme pepe 5 eagle batagioes aside the 
‘olly of suggestive troub bring er round to t' 
choles of alternatives. : = 
“No,” he eaid, looking at his reflection in a mirror, 
“there will be none‘of that. Both ere far too snug here to 
be willing to inflict martyrdom upon thetnselves. I will 
pase gre disgrace Piad oblivicn, bat tevin” 
an , but the other— 
never! I know her!” - 
He had defined the position sufficiently to satisfy him- 
self, and, with the of a nature elastic both to 
bad and i the working of eventualities from 


eyes 
sneer repeating itself endlessly in her brain: How had 


Everyone would saad Boe, everyone—all 


y 
that she had sounded the deepest depths of ly wi 
the prison doors had closed on her husband years 


in the curves of the sensual lips. . before! : his mind and rel into the deportment of the Dean's 
«The fellow cam preach, of course,” he was saying; | | A touch om her shoulder terrified her.. She turned to | guest. . He the hall to the annexe that held the 
but it wae all dreadful nonsense. These medimval con- | find Leo Maitland standing beside her. Dinner, then, was | billiard-room. The door was open, but nobody was there. 


He glanced around idly. The night ‘had tarned unduly 


ceptions and all that don’t hold pore nowadays.” 
close, and one division of the French window, leading toa 


Dean looked up, with a gles fag eg ol over. How seckly the time had 


“Your told me I find you here,” he said. 


wr rhe Cheatian homie 1 i — utterly “Are you better 1” + lanesitit © Kis weal verandah, was back against the wall. He glanced out 
holds as good to-day as it did nineteen hundred years ago, eee & diblé_amen woe rota — aed ee Se rie t o . a = 7 


when it was instituted with the words, ‘Whom God hath 
joined let no man put asunder.’ There is no more 
deplorable evil in this country than the Fick: laxity of 
its views with regard to marrage; and, gh f regret to 


gtarless sky, at the t of the heavens where the moon 
hung dimly behind a bank of threatening clouds; and 
ae apes fo could not tell. 


es. 
I pons vos hate me?” he asked. His voice was| “Weird and unearthly!” he mattered. “I wonder why 


say it, if the Charch of, England ever falls, in my opinion | soft—ludicro soft to come from so © a body. thts oloce al ven the Ty at night? 
foe fet wil Be =e due to her divided heart “poi Hata ia hardly the Ny, word = wad, ‘A ons epg the Table—the ba ‘3 were ecattered wie 
i ‘ i : . ise me—is that more apt! silently. | apart. dently someone peas feeticiaing, e 
Maitland laughed—a laugh which, like himself, had a “Oh, why did you do Xi ied coked™ sf took up the cue, Thalked the tip, placed lo tend &@ strike 


suspicion of oil about it. “You are severe,” he said. 
“But are there no exceptions to your rule? When mar- 
riages have not been made in Heaven, for instance, have 
not the eufferers the right to break them?” 

“No,” said the Dean decisively; “no more right than 
fone of a diseased and suffering child has to put it 

leath.” 

“T am afraid I cannot agree with you,” said Maitland, 
shrugging his Suge shoulders. “I have known many mar- 
riages in which the only course was to break them or go 
mad. Let me give you a case in point. Would you call a 
marriage of this kind a sacrament indissoluble till death?” 

“Leo, don’t argue,” interrupted Cara, almost snappishly. 
Her nerves were strained almost to breaking point. 

Maitland waved his hand. “Nay, hear me out,” he said. - 
“Tt is an interesting story, and the actors in it are personal 
acquaintances of my own. Really I shall be glad to have 
Dean Chester's opinion on it.” 

The Dean inclined his head. He shared Lisa Nairn’s 
dislike of this man very cordially. 

“The story concerns a mother and daughter,” continued 
Maitland in his lazy voice. “The mother was a handsome 
woman of unlimited ambition, but limited means, who on 
the death of her husband resolved to see life. She was 
still young—she had married early, and her hter, a 
girl of seventeen, extremely attractive, highly educated, 
and pliable, was at a convent school near Paris. I am not 
boring you, Miss Nairn?” . 

“No; oh, no!” Lisa did not look up nor glance to 
wards her mother, though Cara’s eyes were fixed op her 
with an almost agonised warning. 

“That's good. Where wasI? Ah, the hter! Well, 
the mother determined this rose of the id should not 
blush unseen. She took her from echool, and for a year 
they travelled through Europe, bag dig, pet de at the most 
fashionable hotels, daughter all this time, remember, 
having not the faintest idea that her mother wae not the 
wealthy woman she represented herself to be.” 

The man paused, helped himself to wine, and shot a 

, deliberate glance across the table at Mrs. Chester. 

The winter, however, found them at Cairo, without 
any eligible parti having presented himself. People at 
Continental fashion resorts, as you know, fight rather shy 
of beautiful widows with marriageable daughters. But in 
Cairo the right man turned up. He was a Russian, ex- 
pelled from the Imperial Court for political reasons, bu 
wealthy, titled, not obtrusively Slavonic. It was a 
case of love at first sight with the young people. She 
would have run away with him if he held up a finger, but 
he had no such underhand ideas. He aspired to her hand 
in the most correct and conventional way, and spoke of 


regarding him with wide, horror-laden eyes. “Wh 
you Forge me before the whole dinner es * 

“Can't you guess? I wanted you to hear that I knew 
the truth. I wanted to let you see that I held that white, 
slim body of yours in my er. To let you see it with 
that sneering hound Hassell a | by.” 

“ What do you mean?” ehe asked beneath her breath. 

“Mean!” The man laughed. “You are dull, my dear. 
I mean that by chance I have become possessed of a secret 
of great value to lf and your mother—a secret with 
& price! What do you think would happen if I went 
to-night and told Dean Chester what the wife he is so 
proud of had been—told whose daughter you are? Would 
you like the last year of ae life over again—an attic in 
a London lodging-house, but with not even a hundred a 
year this time? That is what your lot would be if Xavier 
Chester cast you and your mo! out, and he. would cast 
you out, let me tell you!” wh 

He moved nearer to her, laid his hand on her bare 
shoulder. She was so amazed, eo horror-stricken at his 
outburst, that for the moment she could not resent the 
eT 

“But I am not going to speak, Lisa,” he said. “I 


the epot ball, and looked around suddenly. The sensation 
of that open window behind him framing a narrow slip of 
ane and striking blacknese fos an uneasy and 
shi ring feeling. He was almost constrained to shut it 
and pull down the blind. ; , 

He hesitated for a moment or two, and listened to the 
only tiny eound that broke the heavy silence—the Ls | 
of his watch. . . . Then he shrugged his bro 
shoulders irritably at his orig, ge oe and turned 
again to the table. Spot went to the further middle 

click off the red. 
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> CHAPTER FOUR. é 
> The Suffering of a Soul, 


g: 

heart. But as he had watched her at prayer it had 
coemed. to him tat that t building ry ol a 
8 t alon shadowy corner } 
Nevins pitoe and hie eyes filled with scorching ome 
His spirit wailed to the Unseen . . . and, although fed 
spoke with renewed confidence to a swimming void, yet 58 
felt, deep, deep down in the agony of his travail that 
and she were not unheard. : tcitous 

But with her sudden departure, with ‘the solici 

resence of Hassell following and bending low to her ond 
4 had d again. His first thought was that she ha 
recognised him . . . and the with suc 
harrowing persistence to hie brain that he ee 
oration to an abrupt and a weakened ending. He ma r 

is 
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, to face the anxious look of Canon Tenterden. | 
1 uathor Bernard erclained the Jug pay “Te 
i a. fear—I fear you & i 
“But spiritoslly,” was the answer, with a wan smile. 
“T know /_— os I have failed.” ‘ 
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He boked at the clock on the 
time had flown! Hoe must be prompt to act; the hour was 
at hand wher he ought to be in hiding near the Deanery. 
He stole nervously the room, 
case into the Close, and made his way, with bowed head, 
in the direction of the house. 


v 


Ty wasiectiing 6 Fecicined ollors thee ne miscarried— 
I know—I feel it!” 
“You are ccllyhii, 6d I say that? I have been 
watching. you—¢o carefully!” 

“Then,” said the convict, with a startling change in his 
menner, “do you know what you have watched ?” 

« J—1——” began the other, when his companion cut him 
stort with an incisive gesture. _ 

“The exterior man who has realised that despair is only 


clear fall of nearly twelve feet. He crashed down through 
a shrubbery, eoverieg hie eyes with his hands, and 
boughs and hawes acerated his face and close-crop 
head. To him it seemed that the noise he made was ear- 
splitting, and for quite five minutes, if not longer, he lay 
hugging the earth and stifling his heavy breathing by 
«ting viciously at his sleeve. 
y-and-by what confidence he had left returned. He 

had evidently aroused no attention, and with throbbing 
temples he strove to recall the geography of the place. 

Presently the Cathedral clock boomed through the rush 
of the increasing wind and rain—half-past nine—followed 
by a series of lesser chimes. The hour for which he had 
yearned, but whose coming he now dreaded, wae close 
upon him. . ; 

He stole from out his hiding, and, keeping close beside 
the wall, brushed his way cautiously pas' shrubs and 
thickets until a thinning of the trees showed the house a 
little ahead and the verandah before the billiard-room, 
which was brilliantly lighted. One division of the French 
window was open, but, as far as he could see, nobody was 
inside. He worked his ntine e until he stood 
at the foot of the steps ling to verandah, and then 
some mysterious power urged him to mount, them. He 
did 90, almost on his hands and knees, and when he 
reached the window stood upright slowly and 
watchfully forward round the edge of the wall. 


Vea a ata A A A A.A’ A A A A A A AT ATA A ATA AA TAA ATA. 


CHAPTER FIVE. 
The Confession. 


ther name for Atheism ! 
"The Canon stepped back with as shocked expression, 


at the moment he was by no means inclined to enter into a 
controversial argument with this travelling monk. “ Shall 
you return to the monastery at Rexf to-night?” he 
asked, seeking to change the subject. 

Bentley looked up weesily at a clock on the wall. Nearly 
four hours must before he dared be at the meeting- 

ce appoin' Mrs, Chester—the window of the 
Pittisrd room ed Deanery. “ Y-yes,” he eaid, “I shall 


tu 
relmould you like to have » rest before you go?” The 
convict had dropped wretchedly into a chair, where he sat 


DAAAR DAK AAAAAL 


As econ as he stepped from out the shelter of the 
archway and moved on to the flagged pavement beyond, a 
sudden feeling of nauseous pars. eopeee Bentley from 
head to foot, and drew him within the heavy 


shadows, : 

The breathless excitement of the rush for liberty from 
Rexforth Gaol and all that had happened in quick, 
pulsating succession afterwards had given him but small 
cppartanity of realising calmly and dispassionately the 
helplessness of his position; but now that he had left the 
Canon’s room, and had no further reasonable claim. upon 
the itality of the clergy connected with the Cathedral, 
the world, and lurking Scere innumerable, lay before 


him, 
The world—that world which would hound him from 


i No; she—Cara 

impatient, TBere were more important calle on his time | pillar to as a hostage to justice! He wae a modern a wee Tiere —mebedy tas 7 a 

ies Gesting wie ie bh aed all, unknown Tienael Pine hand of every man was against hie and Ot aloes vi eae = pasion 4 gee gis ot 
Bentley raised ais hand. «“Pleaso,” he eaid simply. whilst he trembled on the brink of insecurity his hand was | another view of the room. 


against every man. 

He welcomed the darkness of the close night, the muggy, 
fitful wind that rocked and moaned among the trees 
ground and sbout the sacred Hiatlting Tastag him, and the 
warm rain that lashed and abated alternately. 

- Reniag d I am safe!” he muttered, drawing his cassock 
close to his shrinking fi “Surely I am cafe—to get 
there—to hide—to wai til the one last desperate 
attempt to skulk out of this cursed country—eurely I am 
safe? 

He caught his breath wearily and braced himself 

to move forward again, his head bent low, his 
feet shuffling, across the pavement and the narrow road 
towards the path that darted athwart the greensward in 
the direction of the Deanery. 

And as he went his thoughts of Lisa mingled with 
fm regret for having forced this meeting and a 

arrowing retrospect that brought a sob to his dry throat. 
How often in the dim, far-away yeare gone by had he 
trodden this familiar path—as a y, careless schoolboy 
home for the holidays, heedless of past, heedless of the 
future, but meaning in his gay, i msible, adolescent 
way to do jeer thinge, if only to please and gratify the 
dear old father who had walked by his side and talked co 


Heavens! What was that? A big, burly, huddled-up 
figure of a man lying on his face on the matting at 
further corner of the table, his head in a pool of blood, 
and a girl kneeling beside him with a still ig sort of 


club in her hand, ae it had come back from the 
recoil of the dv atine low! 

It was Lisa! 

He stood paralysed with and alarm. . . . 
Then, after a seeming century of time, the half-open door 
of the room was pushed wider, and Mrs. Chester entered. 


Tenterden went with him to hie eitting-room above 
old archway leading to tha Close. “There is a train at 


said. 
“T know,” was the tired answer. 
gagement——” : 
“Do not consider me, air. Let us say good-bye. We 


meet day. ; 

‘The Canon began to repent of his abruptness ; there was 
something im the manner of thie affticted monk wrestli 
with doubt. and caged which ego him, 
eee Bec a oi cn gs pee Bae though wondering why she encountered no presence, but 
3 shook re suddenly, as she moved around the table and her startled 


ga ' “You? What has happened? 
You! Leo Maitland? What—what have you done?” 
The girl glanced up at her; the club dropped from her 
nerveless hand with a dull sound. But she neither spoke 
nor acted to show che understood what instantly darted 
into Bentley’s brain as a revolting inference. . . . 
Fascinated, he watched and listened. The mother 
whispered tremulously worde that struck him bitterly to 


, kindly and so gravely of his duty to himself! p 
gecure and take him back to his living —— ‘ ‘ His duty to himself ! The ageny ai ihe pact acted a heart’s Legh Be pe aoe known tor the dead, 
Masterfully he thrust ‘the hideous fear of recapture | on every nerve, every muscle; he seemed physically inert, = cane as hi fare ision cl ne ” rege th en 
aside, and thought only of Mrs. Chester’s promise—that | put mentally a . « « » The unconscious tears of an 


standing rigid with horror at the scene end e pallid, 
shaking man beside him—Haseell ! 

“TJ have no claim upon her,” the convict whispered to 
himself—“ none! But my undying love for her demands 
any sacrifice! She is innocent, = the world may accuse 
her fair, untarnised name! I, , am innocent of that, 


she would arrange a meeting between him and Lisa that 
evening. Now that it was too late, he regretted bitterly 
that he had forced her to do this thing; but there was no 
withdrawal. 

It wae certain by this time that, as she was playing for 


utterly worn-out man were auroaning down hie cheeks as 
he lied hig twitching face to the forbidding sky above 

“0, God!” he murmured brokenly, “O, God! only a 
little more strength—a little atrength—only that! Ana 


then—as Thou wilt!” 


ater, she Bad eppriond, DS daughter of cig dag and sei.can ¥ Be guilty!" 
r cry was drag: rom iis as oe He tottered on. This son of Canon Bentley, whose . . 
pictured the fatare. What mad folly had impelled him | name had once rung throughout the length and bevedth of | 320 moved forrerd ee ee ee ee cake babe 
to see again the girl he loved, whose would never | Salchurst as an irreclaimable scamp and blackguard, the | him, with the brand of the felon sharo and distinct on his 
be obliterated from his poser heart? son who had broken his father’s heart and lowered his grey | aiscoloured and tattered prison clothing. The 
cry of is demand as Semcnns ode woh | ST ig ume, long sar ie ies | ied ap gue wound aneme 
0) ea jam: oman “ ” $ 

He sat forward and hie hands together in an | of his’ birthplace, marge by the Se aes el at, I killed that man!” he said quietly. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
ee eee 
HE WANTED TO KNOW. 

‘A weti-ENown judge, who is as famous for his wit 
as for hig corpulency, was much disturbed in mind 
by his tendency to ever-increasing stoutness. 

He tried many remedies, but without any success. 


“T wae # ecamp, hopeless and abandoned, until I met 
her.” he groaned. “I—ehe saved me; her beauty, ber 
purity, came to me ae the salvation of intercession, and 
when 1 looked forward mutely for help and succour to 
lead an honest life by her example, the ghost of the 

” overpowered him. Hi 


over again. 

His hands went up to cover his eyes; he felt as h 
he were revisiting the scene of a quasay crime, as, ace 
morally he was; as though he feared to see the reproach- 


past——” The retrospect bi is head | ful apparition of the life he had wantonly taken by his i ggested take 
fell_limply into his quivering hands. “There is ro | infide fy to trust and honour. sess rn TP ek = certain hoe cal . 
chance,” he groaned—" no chance, no chance! “God’—he breathed hard—“had I but known—this lose 


He immediately set out for the place, sojourned for 
a few weeks at it, managed to get rid off a good deal 
of his superfluous flesh, and returned home in a most 
happy and jocular frame of mind. 

is the first morning after his return, when he 
was wending his way to the Courthouse, he came to 
the butcher's shop, where his family were supplied 
with meat. Marching inside, he said: 
“Cut me off twenty pounds of pork.” 
The butcher sharpened his knife and at once com- 
plied. The judge looked at the meat for a minute o1 
two, and then walked off. 
“Shall I send the pork to your house?” inquired 
the butcher, who felt that the judge had over 
instructions. 
“Oh, no,” was the reply, given with a smile, “I don’t 
want it. have fallen off just twenty pounds, and I 
only wanted to have an idea of how much it was!” 


eee i 


APPROACHING IT GRADUALLY. 
‘Aw old farmer, on paying his rent, told his land- 
lord he wanted some timber to build s house, and 
would be much obliged to him if he would give per- 
mission to cut down wood for the purpose. 
The landlord answered peremptorily, “No.” 


anguish—I would have dragged out my worthless life for 
a million years in that solitude of the gaol rather than 
endure it! Had I but known! .. .” 

He skirted the front of the Deanery, and turned into a 
narrow right-of-way that led along the length of the 

ands and trailed S-wise to a point above Salehurst High 
Btreet. There were tall walls on either side, and the path 
was dark and overcast. He went along stealthily, and 
examined the boundary of the Deanery with straining, 
ei! eyes. 

“Jy have not allowed for time and alterations,” he 
muttered to himeelf hoarsely. “If they have made any 
difference——” 

He etopped suddenly with a thankful exclamation. He 
had reached a old tree half buried in and half 
standing out of the ancient brickwork, and, whilst he 
open and listened anxiously for any euspicious sound, 

travelled up and down the trunk to the top of the 
wall. Yes, there were still the knobs of the lopped-off 
branches, giving @ sure hand and foothold to an adven- 
turous cl ; and in an agony of excitement he prepared 
to mount. . 

There were several vain efforte—the strength and agility 
of the mischievous boy who had eneaked home late at 
night by this way was not reflected in the exhausted and 
prison-worn man; but, by slow and painful degrees, he 
clambered upwards, the skirt of his caesock knotted around 
his waist, displaying the tell-tale livery of crime he wore, ; 
until his straining hands, almost limp with exertion, “Why, then, sir,” said he, “will you give me enough 
grasped a length of cruel glass and forced whimpers of | to build a barn?” 
pain from between his panting lipe. , : “No.” 5 

With an intense muscular effort, he climbed a little “To make a gate, then?” 
higher up the tree, until he could place his feet on the “Yes.” ‘i 


jagged top of the wall. He stood thus for a moment, «That's all T want ed,” said the farmer, “and more 
”, 


and emoothly to the maintenance of his reason. . . . 
The mistake he had made! Their marriage was annulled 
—of that he had not the slightest doubt. Then what 
right had he—a nameless outlaw catalogued with scores 
of other outlaws anly by a number, a mere soulless array 
of figures, a fugitive from the decree of justico—what 
right had he to reopen a wound by pleading that the 
undying fire of love demanded a cancelment of all earthly 
ovinion of the fitness of things? Still, in the sight of 


He arose with a vicious oath, and paced the room like a 
caged animal, ding his teeth. clenching his fists until 
Sie: nails SA Tale a srk fear. eh Sax uae 
murmuring, guttering, aflame with fury, 
by an inesportable Garden—the burden of the knowledge 

at he loved, but could not claim. .. + . 

There was the natural swing of the pendulum. Hie 
distracted mind came back slowly to a cense of acute 
realisation. He had no wife; he merely hungered to 
speak to, to seek the assistance of the girl who had once 
been that. He must not think of love; he must think 
only of her sécial eafety, of how to prevent a possible 
blur on her name, to entreat her to help to get him out of 
the country—somehow—eo that their paths should never 


converge — 
He shook and ehuddered as he thought of these deadly 
ractical lines of action, They would meet for a cer- 
inty; the mother would be enduring an unspeakable 
Yorture of mind until she knew he was beyond their range 
of ork oo xa, . ry all ae some. | to L od thus ane 
one t—his it eirs, nothing more, nothing | clinging to a branch above his » and then, ing 
tere, . kinael carefully, leaped forward on the other side, = than I 


One euite your mind, and the other minds your suit, 


NE lovely day in leafy June 
Vivacious Mrs, Lee 
Arranged a picnic for her set, 

At Snobbington-on-Sea. 

It was of course a dreadful blow 
When on the picnic morning 

Her baby’s nurse declined to stop 
And left her without warning. 


She summoned Nell, her pre‘ty niece, 

And cried, “‘ My dear, you see, 

The other maids must come of course 
To help me with the tea. 

So you must stop and mind the child, 
It cannot be prevented.” 

Nel! swallowed down her rising tears 
And cheerfully consen‘ed, 


Paik Two strings had Nelly to her bow, 
Pie Their names were Ted and Hugh, 
Baby's Nurse. That's why she longed so much to £0, 
For they were going too. 7 
«“ Eke she thought, “she'd not be missed, 
This made her sorrow greater, 
They'd all be gay as larks, while she 
Must wheel a p’rambulator, 


She could not wait to watch the start 
And see the waving hands, 

But took the baby in her arms 
And sauntered on the sands. 

It cried a bit, in fact their tears 
Were both about to mingle, 

When lol Who should approach but Ted 
Across the shining shingieT 


«Nell, you must stop and mind the child.” 


“YT never thought of meeting you,” 
He cried, in some surprise, 

“J sent excuses to your aunt, 
But they, I fear, were lies, 

Don't tell her that you saw me, please, 
But picnics don’t intrigue me. 

The dust, the insects, and the games, 
Annoy me and fatigue me,” 


Now Ted was half in love with Nell 
Who also fancied Ted, 

“Let's go a picnic by ourselves, 
Just you and I,” he said, 

“ But there's the baby,” she demurred, 
He answered, “ What about it?” 

“ It's in my charge,” said Nell, “I can’t 
Go anywhere without it,” 


“It's rough to make you stop behind, 
So, to console you, Nell, 
Let's sail to Sunset Cove,” he said, 
“ And take the child as well.” 
Nell looked so innocently sweet 
When sudden rapture moved her, 
That cool and calculating Ted 
Was almost sure he loved her, 


They launched upon the summer sea, 
The breeze was blowing south, 

Nell put the baby’s comforter 
Within its little mouth, 

Arrived at Sunset Cove they found 
A nook with rocks to shade it, 

Here Nelly hushed the babe to sleep 
And on dry seaweed laid it, 


M.A. P.'s short stories are as eparkling as precious stones, 
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They strolied along the dimpled sand— 
The baby soundly slept— 

And close behind their wandering steps 
A little cupid crept. 

A flame then kindled in Ted’s breast 
He scarce knew how to smother, 

As side by side they lingered still 
Absorbed in one another, 


At length the tide began to rise, 
The sun began to sink, 

Once more they sought the little boat 
That waited on the brink. 

Their eyes kept meeting as he rowed— 
He feared that he was fated— 


“ And shall I now,” he thought, “ propose?” 


But still procrastinated, 


Ae. 


Who should approac’ but Ted. 


And all the while they quite forgot 
Th y'd left the child behind, 

As up they sent the flappins sail 
Before a fresh'ning wind ; 

The baby woke and cooed to hear 
The ripples tinkle clearer 

Along the shelving sand they crept— 
Nearer and ever cearer, 


Now, who should come along the cliff 
But Hugh, Nell’s other beau, 

Who'd found the picnic, lacking her, 
Most desperately slow. 

He'd wandered homeward by himself 
Despondent and dejected, 

Not having won a promised bride 
As he had half expected. 


When, glancing down the cove, he saw 
His lady-love and Ted, 

His heart leaped with a jealous throb 
His dearest hopes fell dead. 

H2 saw them sail, Nell’s shawl or wrap 
Apparently forgetting ; 

At least he'd take that back to her 
And save it from a wetting. 


But as he scrambled down the cliff 
He often climbed from choice, 

He heard to his intense surprise 
The shawl had got a voice. 

The bottom gained, he reached the wrap 
In less than half a minute, 

And found the latest little Lee 


Reposing snugly in it. 


The baby woke and cooed to hear the ripples. 


The boat had vanished round the point 


Entirely out of hail, 

The babe looked up and gare a small 
Premonitory wail, 

As if to show what babes can do 
‘When lungs are well exerted, 

In quick alarm Hugh looked for help, 
The place was quite deserted, 


Then up that rugged cliff he made 
The greatest of his climbs 

He turned to mark the rising tide, 
Not once, but many times, 

He held the baby in his arm, 
Tight in the shawl he'd rolled her, 

She seemed a friendly little soul, 
And ‘‘ googled ’’ on his shoulder, 


Of troubles on his homeward way 
ok asia quite a peck, 
e baby squirmed, the baby sneeze 
And slobbered down his neck, . 
By exercising every care 
He managed not to break it, 
Yet when he reached its home he found 
No woman there to take it, 


For Nell, half-way, had found her loss, 
And back they turned again, 

Dismay and terror filled her mind 
With horrid mental pain, 

Ted found the gentle maid had grown 
A thing of moods and tenses. 

And when she saw the babe had gone 
She nearly lost her senses, 


She hated Ted and told him so, 
On her he laid the blame; 

She wept aloud in bitter woe, 
And everlasting shame. 

The babe was gone, the tide was up, 
Her fate was this, none other, 

To go back home and spread the news, 
And tell the wretched mother, 


—- =» 
The babe wae gone, the tide was up. 
They neared the still deserted house, 
The rest would soon be back, 
Nell hardly dared to enter in 
Her mind was on the rack, 
When lo! she heard a baby's cry, 
A manly voice say “ Diddums? 
Don’t kick the bed clothes off again, 
You silly little kiddums 1” 


And there she saw as large as life 
The babe, her blessed pet, 

Which Hugh, in vain, essayed to tuck 
Within its bassinette. 

The only fact she knew was this— 
He'd saved her tiny cousin, 

She gave the child a frantic kiss 
And Hugh—a baker's dozen. 


For cautious Ted it may be said 
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PLETS SHORT STORY: - persuading Kafirs, and I} “You will not think me impertinent,” he went on quietly, 
= soon learned what an| “if I ask you why you have come down to Tilbury to 
; excellent judge of a stick | look for a ship. After all, it has led to 


& the old gentloman had | lif le curiosity may be — 
d gen fe, so a little curiosity ma joned. i 
A been. For a moment I por, Mel Tk is m0 a habit of mine to 
Dodging a l= Oe talk about my private affairs to strangers, but in this case 
? 8 


from my opponent’ I felt I might just as well answer my companion’s ques- 
smote him across the head | tions. He eeomed grateful for the service that I had 


q 
Vz: : a» with —— force to og to ee xt and I reflected ho he might 
in return r 
WR Vater Bridget eee ees ee ae 


my, 

Th Vif a the roadway. His fall ap- | America for which I was seeking. . . 
Wy Ag parently disheartened the “Tf you really take any interest in my affairs,” I said, 
oe _, : other two, for, abandoning | “I have not the least objection to telling you about 

Y their warfare with the stranger, they shambled off down them.” , 

\ | the lane as quickly as possible. “Suppose we turn in here for a moment, then,” he 
I looked at the man I had rescued with some curiosity. | replied, indicating the little public-house to which I have 
He was about my own height, dressed in perfectly-fitting already referred. “The street is cleaner, but, as you have 
clothes, with a youthful, clean-shaven face andthe most | s¢en, one is liable to be interrupted.” 
curious eyes I had ever seen. They were a very light blue | | He opened a door ing the deceptive legend 
in colour, and set eo far back as to appear almost unreal. “Saloon,” and we passed thro’ into a dark, dirty little 
His hat had fallen off in the scuffle, revealing » mass of | chamber, where several men of the seafaring type wero 
dark red hair, carefully parted in the centre and brushed | drinking at a counter. To my surprise, the landlord, a 
back from his forehead. But for the square chin and tall, | small, red-faced man, was evidently acquainted with my 
well-knit frame there would have been something almcst | companion, for he nodded furtively when he saw us, and 


effeminate in his appearance. . as soon as he was free came over to the corner where we 
4! ere dept my peroliny ils a quiet unites and then, had pentes cnree a cask, We, CUR a 4a 
’ a ci ase from his pocket, lit a cigarette is is a hunexpected treat, Mr. Clifton,” he said in a 
“Have you ever heard of Royston Keene?” °, ad biel cok iis esas to m6, , . kind of hoarse whisper, as he stretched out his hand. 
. “I see you are a smoker,” he said. “Let me offer you | “ ’Ow’s things with yer? as 


Wuen I first met Merton Clifton I was just thirty, and | one of these. They come direct from Cairo. “I am well, thank you, Simmons,” answered my 
I had been knocking about the world for nearly fifteen His coolness amused me. “Thanks,” I said, helping | companion. “I hope business is flourishing.” 


ears. Starting as an a tice in the merchant service, | myself. : “ Might be better, might be worse.” 

had drifted in easy s through such varied experi- ning back against the wall, he took two or three deep “ Ah, you miss our late friend, I expect! He must have 

ences as cattle ranching, gold mining, running a store, and | puffs, an expression of intense satisfaction settling slowly | been quite a paying casio 

editing @ new r. over his face. . The landlo uckled mysteriously. “We can get 
The latter ‘employment had indirectly led to my takinga |. “I am eatly obliged to you,” he eaid at last. “That | along all right without that eort. But these ‘ere parte 

eomewhat prominent part in an e ly insignificant | is 8 remarkably excellent stick of yours.” ain’t none too safe for you, Mr, Clifton. I’ve ‘eard some 

revolution, which in tarn had landed me, for the first time “ Yes,” I said. “I hope I haven't cracked his skull.” ugly threats against you over that business.” . 

in my life, within the walls of s prison. I had eventually I think not,” he answered, coming forward and leanin “You surprise me,” answered my companion languidly. 


heen let ont with the distinct hint that some other portion | over the body of our late foe. “No—merely a case of | “It appears to be such ful neighbourhood. Get us 
of this hospitable planet would be more healthy toe oe in | temporary disablement. We had better leave him here to | a couple of glasses of whisky, will you, Mr. Simmons—the 
future; so, taking advan of the Boer War, which had | recover, A headache will be a sufficient punishment for | sort you drink yourself?” 

then just broken out, I ehaken off the dust of South his indiscretion. Mr. Simmons grinned, and departed to fulfil the order. 


feet transferred tivities to the “Tt was rather a bad case of indiscretion!” I said. “They know you here?” I said. 
ge se aay Snes ace “It will be rather a bad case of headache,” he retorted, |“ Yess I hod’a small business transaction with one of 
Teele I had served for three years in an irregular corps, laughing. Mr. Simmons’ customers last year. By the way, I have 


d f the most cheery set of blackguards that ever I looked up and down the Jane. There was nobody in | not yet the pleasure of knowing your name. Mine you 
qaihersd Together under one flag. “Baxter's Horse” is sight. “All right,” I said. “I have no wish to hand him Eaves alseady hie! is Clifton—Merton Clifton.” ? 
saat we wee known ag officially. Out there they called | Over to the police, if you have not. It is curious that no | “And mine is Robert Russell,” I answered. 


us something else. one should have turned up by now.” “Well, Mr. Russell, I am indebted to you for what I 
There is Sepa to all 2d , however, and at last even This lane is not much in use 28 a public thoroughfare. | am ccnceited ¢ to consider the valuable gift of my 
De Wet-chasing had sat. I had found myself | Jt has a bad reputation, which apparently is well deserved. | existence. It is only natural that I should want to know 
once more at @ loose end, with the better part of three The sooner we are out of it the better. Come! something more about my rescuer, besides the fact that he 
years’ pay in my pocket, and, as the matrimonial adver- In another minute we had regained the main road, and | has prectised his powers u Boers.” 


5 e M n the i 
tisements say, “without an incumbrance in the world.” I | were walking back towards the station. The whole affair f you would care to —_ the rest, it is easily told,” 
had done what most other men would bably have done had taken place so suddenly that it was only when we had | T answered; and ina few words I sketched for him briefly 
in my position—I had come home to England. almost reached the end of the road that I remembered the | the story of my life up to the time of my return to England. 

I spent a pleasant enough month in town, fooling away object of my quest. . . He listened in silence, puffing thoughtfully at a cigarette, 
the small sum of money that I could afford to: waste. | «7 By elie be . chig’* coming to a eudden standstill, and, me pcan darting a momentary glance at me out 
I felt like a schoolboy home for the holidays, and it was < . <i of his -c) i : 
with fan genuine poe Me that I found my pds of money vy You are anxious to get away again quickly,” remarked “Then, I gather” be said when I had finished, “ that, 
at last beginning to run low. i ; apart from the fact that you have not! to do in England, 

I had no intention, if I could help it, of casting any you are not particularly anxious to be off to America.” 
portion of my small remaining riches into the already I sh my shoulders. Certainly not; but what 

thoric coffers of some avaricious shipping company. can I do in England? 

ere are other methods of getting to the States besides If you will postpone your departure for a few days, 
that of buying a ticket in Trafalgar Square. Roughing it ‘ou can be of the utmost assistance to me. 
held no terrors for me, and with the knowledge of sailoring “ Indeed,” T eaid; “in what way, ? . ; 
tas I possessed I felt sure that = would ee a a porte man who ey pat Ne his 

: ee aicki : cincemforteble . certain nalifications—all 

cr lees a al ie 0 ee . of which our brief acquaintance has already shown mo that 
you possess. In return for your services, I am willing to 
offer you the sum of fifty pounds.” 

This proposal took me so completely by that 
for some moments I remained silent. Then I answered 
bluntly : “I don’t mind in the least risking my life, and 
fifty pounds would be very useful to me just at present; 
but, all the same, I don’t care to jump in dark. What 
is it you want me to do? If it is above board, I am ready 
enough to take it on; but, if not—well, you have got hold 


of the a that’s all.” 

“So I already perceived,” answered Clifton drily, 
“or T should not have mentioned the matter. Come,” he 
added, getti 7 “There is a train back to Fenchurch 
Street at 12.30. e can discuss things more comfortably 
in the carriage.” 

He led the way out of the bar, and we walked across 
the road towards the station. By this time I had prac- 
tically made up my mind to stay, and see the adventure 
out. The striking personality o: Merton Clifton. coupled 
with the unusual circumstances under which I had met 
him, and the etrange offer which he had just made to me, 
all combined to arouse my curiosity. 

We found an empty first-class carriage, which we took 

ion of; but it was not until we been travelling 
or some little while that my companion returned to our 


passage. ; 
Accordingly, one Tuesday morning I set out for 
Fenchurch Btreet, dressed in my oldest cuit, with the fixed 
determination in my mind not to return until I had 
accomplished my purpose. 

M uaintance with the docks was about as intimate 
as that of the average British Minister with the colonies, 
but some people at my hotel had informed me that if I 
took a train from Fenchurch Street to Til I should 
find myonlt in the right neighbourhood, and _ I felt, 
was cient to ae with. 

‘As luck would have it, a sailor got into my carriage just 
as the train was leaving the station. He looked a genial 
sort of ruffan, so L offered him a cigarette, and ventured 
to ask him whether he knew of any vessel leaving shortly 
for the States on which it might be possible to obtain a job. 

“There's the Balfimore,” he said. “She ain’t much of a 
peat Pat the old man’s all right, and I know she’s short- 
‘a » 


I thanked him for his information, and when the train 
drew up at Tilbury we shook hande, and I got out. Almost 
opposite the station was a public-house, against the wall of 
which leaned a tattered-looking individual, apparently 
asleep. He opened one eye wearily, however, as I came 
Ps end etopped, and sabe’ Mika indicated © side strech 

nonle. t timore. He indi & side ? revious conversation. Leaning back against the cushion, 
mading indifferently that when I got there I could drown Took hie cigarette from hetweedl his lips, and, carer 
myself, as far as he was. concerned. I expressed rT Dodgitiy a savage cut from my opponent's belt, I smote thoughtfully at the little blue spiral of smoke, asked me in 
gratitude for the permission, and, crossing the . road, him across the head. a listless manner : 
soiered the deserted-looking avenue which he had pointed “ Have you ever heard of Royston Keene!” 
a , ; : “Boyston Keene!” I repeated. “Yes; K 
About half-way down, the road was intersected by a | my companion. “The war has spoilt you for England, I detective?” Wes bes 
suppose.” “Something of the kind,” replied Clifton. 
shout and s sound of scuffling caused me to quicken my Efow on earth did you know I had been in the war?” I “T remember reading about him in one of 4g 
steps. Coming hastily pommel, te ifnensed the | demanded in some astonishment. answered. “But why do you ask me?” ape a 
cause of the disturbance. Some fifteen yards away, with “Your stick betrayeth you. This wood”—he took the Clifton flicked the ash off hie cigarette. “I have taken 
his back against the wall, a well-dressed man was de ‘ending | etick out of | hand—“is only grown in South Africa, | over his work.” 
himself vigneomly agnins the assault of three dangerous- | and, if you will pardon my pointing it out, has obviously I looked at him in surprise. “Is Royston Keene dead!” 
ri e 
is 


looking ro’ heavy belts. been cut by amateur for practical p ; I asked. 
A good fight has always had its attraction for me, so| “I t Rave been @ present,” I objected. | “No; he is bee-farming on the Sussex Downs. It was 
hesitation I decided to take a hand in the “Tt might, certainly; bat the generous giver would | his own proposal that T shnatdl carry on his work. About 
game. One of the attacking party saw mo coming, and | hardly have thrown such an admirably sun-burned | two years ago, while I wae in practice at the Bar, I wrote 
with an oath which woula have made the most depraved | complexion. Besides doer eyes twinkled humorously— | to him pointing out a slight error which I had noticed in 
member of Baxter’s. Horse blush with envy, turned to meet | “the martial and effective manner in which bss came to | a emall technical work he had written on tobacco ash. In 
me, Fortunately, I had brought with me a heavy stick, | my assistance would have been sufficient Jee by itself.” | his reply, he asked me to come and see him, which I did; 
zeke T had taken from a Boer farmer in South Africa, It t was my ee laugh now. “Well, as it happens, | and subsequently I had the pleasure of assisting him in 


* From half a million charming throats, goes up the cry “We want HOME NOTES!” 
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advised me to throw up the legal work and step into his 


“I was not making very much money out of my porpet 
re ape and as I have rather luxurious tastes, 1 came 
to conclusion that it would be wise to take his advice. 
I have had no reason to complain of the result. 

“It is true that most of cases I have as under- 
taken have been so elementary that even da Yard 
might have dealt with them successfully; but still the thing 
amuses me, and I have been siking comsserelly more 
money than I should have done at Bar. Two days 
ago, however, through the agency of Mr. Keene, a case of 
a somewhat serious character was brought before my notice, 
It is in this inquiry that your assistance would be of value.” 

He for a moment to light another of hie inter- 
minable cigarettes. 

“Yes,” I said, leaning forward. My interest was now 
thoroughly aroused. 

“You have probably read in the about the 
jena zobbery which took place in ve Square 
mont 


I nodded. “You mean at Lord Lullington’s placa? 
From what I read there appeared to be no doubt that they 
had got hold of the right man.” 

Clifton laughed softly. “Oh, there is no doubt about 
that. ‘Francois Geoffrey is one of the most accomplished 
ornaments of his profession. He has alrea served one 
long term of imprisonment in France, and is likely to repeat 
the experience in England. His unfortunate error in ‘ 
ing at Lord Lullington’s second footman will not make hie 
sentence any lighter.” 

“Then what have you got to do with the affair?” I asked. 

“The case will be tried on Wednesday, before Sir Henry 
Phillips. On Sunday evening the qocae* only child—a boy 
of ten years old—was kidnapped from his home in Chelsea. 

“Do you believe the two things are connected!” 

Clifton put his hand into his inner ket, and drew 
out a letter. “Within an hour of the acovery that the 
lad was eins, this letter was delivered by epecial mes- 
senger at Sir Henry Phillip’s house, It been handed 
in at the Strand post-office about half-an-hour previously.” 

I took the note, which was written in a delicate, sloping 
hand, and read the brief but terrible message that it 
contained : 

“Dean Sre,—On Wednesda: next Geoffrey 
will be brought before you for trial on ot 
attempted robbery and murder. We desire that you should 
exert your influence on the jury to find the prisoner ‘not 
guilty.” Should the jury refuse to accept your advice, you 
will pass a nominal sentence of a few weeks’ imprisonment, 
In the meantime, you will refrain from communicating 
with the police on subject of your son’s disappearance. 
The boy is in our hands, and utterly beyond the reach of 
any attempt of discovery. In the event of your fulfillin 
our requirements, brag Sd will be se to Lag ssn 
as goon as Frangois firey is you, a 
ever, disobey these instructions, your son’s life will be the 
penalty that we shall exact. You may be very certain 
that this is no idle threat.” Ns 

The letter terminated abruptly. It wae unsigned, and, 
as far as I could see, there was nothing that gave any clue 
to its authorship. I handed it back to Clifton with a 
feeling of horror in my heart. “You think this is 
genuine?” I asked. 

Clifton folded it up carefully, and put it away in his 

ket. “The man who wrote it has every intention of 
carrying out his threat. I hope and believe that he will 
be unable to do so; but it will be through no weakness on 
his par 


the most cold-blooded piece of villainy I ever came across.” 


events, which is wholly admirable.” 

T looked at him in amazement. “ What is that?” 

“Gratitude, Mr. Russell, a rare flower, but one which 
flourishes in curious soils. Sir Henry fortunately took the 
matter in all seriousness. He immediately wired to 
Bussex, offering Keene his own terms to take up the case. 
The latter, however, was either unable, or unwilling, to 
do so; but, in his reply, s that Sir Henry could 
scarcely do better than to lay the facte before me. At 
about half-past eleven on Sunday night, the judge came 
round to my rooms in Ebury Street in a state of terrible 
distress. I obtained the details of the case from him, and 
eere Lin sack nee by, high pind 

t appears y, who is a plucky, 
little fellow, went out into the garden of his Ps house 
at Cheyne Walk about six o'clock, just as it was getting 
ey ae disappeered: —y 
y cal e in. C) i 
Thinking that be had probably Sean out on to the Embank- 
ment to watch the boats, the footman followed and walked 
= down either way for a couple of hundred yards. 
re was no trace of the missing boy, however; so the 
man returned to the house to inform his mistress. 

“At that moment Sir, Henry came home, and learned 
what had taken place. He at once dispatched the footman 
to make a second and more Cceonm search, while he him- 
self determined to stroll round neighbouring streets, 
and find out whether any of the policemen on duty had 
noticed the br pass. 


and, going out of the station, my companion 
hansom and directed the driver to Ebury Street. As soon 
as we had started, and were threading our way through the 
slowly-moving traffic, I turned to him eagerly to hear the 
oT ted poets: he were 
ie at once,” he went on, “ that i 
sit aarti giman Hen, cy ar 
ve matter entirely in hande. 
communicate with the police would, I felt pe Tr be Boy 
in the extreme. A Scotland Yard detective on the 
is almost as evident as a pack of foxhounds; and 
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Tam glad like it.” Th 
oes © ete languidly : “You have the 


“Yes, sir.” 
“I shall want another com of the same ‘ype for Mr 
Russell. He is, as 900, about i rou 
Ea op oa Are ny ome ni a 
‘es, cir.” - 

“Has anyone called this egnge a 
“Sir Heary Phillips came in ut eleven o'clock, sir, 
He is at three. ‘ 

Ha, geod! goon as you have shown him in, you must 


go 
on the tug whick I described te you yesterday ; 
be i atkins will be a little furthor up 
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“But, surely,” I objected; “someone would have seen to him if he comes ashore. We shall be down 
ee 6.30. Now, go and hurry up lunch.” 
ee Embankment in the ev: ia a lonely spot. It Alphonse bowed and left the room. 
= almost dark at the time, end woe ot getti - « as dp ae of my servant?” asked Clifton with 
their op y of getting awa; a twinkle in le 
uno ed.” > “He seems ” I hazarded. 
“ What about the note from the Strand!” “ Apart ag from his other talents,” answered 
“You would scarcely have ingenious friend he the most perfect of valets. He could 
to deliver it in | or to post it in Cheyne Walk! On easily obtain a much more lucrative position, but he 
the other hand, it is equally unlikely would have | declares that the mental stimulant of my society more than 
ked taking a ‘or the entire journey from Chelsea. an’ 


, a 
t Fighting in Tilbury is not the 
Tranch, when ib canto, proved to oe ecapoitte Tor te 


appears to have elapsed before be atched his 1 va 
It was ingenious reasoning on your part, at all ev ” | ing i NN ee at 
furnishing of the house, Clifton. on opening s 


I admitted, 


“Tt was more than that,” he replied calmly; “it was bottle of excellent champagne to celebrate the occasion, 
correct. My next step was to discover talented | and with the aid of this golden key our ton 
originator of the sobeme. It was ob eomeone for | were.soon unloosed. At Sg rgtety: him something 

more of the rough and varied life that had fallen to my 


Geoffrey consider- 
able at My servant, Alphonse—an invaluable 
person, whom I discovered in Patis some years ago—placed 


ana spon the rigs ter London to oblige he said when finished, “ you 
“ recollected that when was convicted in really must give me the pleasure of your society here for s 
France, his was chiefly dus to unselfish manner a 


in which he had insured confederate’s escape. The 


years’ hard labour and is now at 4 ha -able to-offer, a table amusement, 
I at once arrived st what has since proved to be fren our trip to-night.” 
correct conziusion. Gratitude, as I bad the pleasure of I ted his invitation readily enough; and we were 
pointing out just now, Mr, Russell, is not just pledging our new-found triendahip, when the door 
of the virtuous. , and Alphonse that Henry Phillips 
i was in the next room. 


“ You must come and meet him,” said Clitfon, getting up 
from the table. “ What about the other dress, Alphonse? 


ire. j upon 
I then turned my attention to the neighbouring cab- “ Have you any news for me!” he huskily. 
gratit “T have news, as far as we have gone, answered 
ig) r “bat you mast sit down, Sir Henry, and 
f-past six on Sunday evening Mr. Cranston, whom the 
decei no doubt, by the gesources of art, 
described as ‘a bloke with e ginger beard,’ hired @ cab 
home and oe the faithful Alphonse with an accurate 
description o i yi hat 
disreputable, friend of mine, who resides at Tilbury, and 
ace. th an almost passionate eagerness. ©. 
judge leaned forward in his ey drinking 10 
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most voces recorded movements, — my day's 
; and I was able to enjoy Mr. Tree's exquisitely 
Antony last night, with a 


cares. 
heard from. my friend at 
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Tilbury, T decided to take & journey to that salubrious stopa you think best, Sir Henry; bot frankly 
jury, ‘ide: a a al ® I n ra 
seaport myself. It was a pe mak’ t0 dispense with a] we are dealing wi ingore who will Ae one 
a or, as you may have gathered, my popularity | nothing. firmly convinced that any attemp 

in that part of the world leaves much to be desired. if police ae pesenaiats o ! ve wi 


“T found my unofficial expert in the very act of raped | 
off to inform me of the result of his It woul 
i Diacetog erg ulties with which had met, that 


a t this evenin one which, in my opinion, offers 
the greatest chance of success. Whether 1 de 20 oF not i# 
fey, you bo Sveide' Mr. 
beg am content to leave the matter in your bint, 
8 


The cab drew up te a new! — house, the 
Clifton: If human skill can save my boy’ I know yo# 


M crocuses and 
door was opened by a dark, c’ 
the unmistakable s of « French servant. 

“ Ah, Alphonse,” Clifton, as we came up the steps; 


“we will have lunch as soon possible. 
wy easit,” replied Alphonse inthe most correct Exiglish. tg, ‘The tide tufts about 7.15. Shortly afterwards, 


MAGAZINE popular with the Suffragettes? See opposite p2ge. 
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cast off, and drift slowly down-stream. With the 
oid of « little skilful steering I i end to foul the 
during the ensuing excitement, Mr. Russell and I wi 
find the opportunity to jump on board. 


his tion. If we fail in our attempt, 
Bir Henry, those on board will have more than one life to 


Sir Henry rose, and held out a hand to each of us. “If 
you can save my boy from these scoundrels, you will put 
me under a debt that no money can repay. | i ange f 
lad back safe and sound to-night, Mr. Clifton, and 
of me what you will.” 
‘As soon as Sir He 
ead to fe 

fetch m, ngings. 

“Certainly,” t answered; “there is nothin 
until five o'clock. Don’t be later than that, 
we shall have a little fancy dressing to do before he den 
and, in the absence of Alphonse, we shall have to assist 


to be done 
wever, a9 


worldly possessions—euch as they we' 
It hansom. I found Clifton strete at full 
length on the sofa in the sitting-room. He was reading 
little book bound in green velvet, but he laid it down as I 
opened the door. ; . 
‘ “ yecom back, fellow pirate,” he said, lazily waving his 
an 
“You seem comfortable,” I answered smiling. 


“T am,” he replied. 

Then, looking at his watch, he added : “But we must not 
forget our appointment with Mr. Cranston. For such an 
honour we must be fittingly dressed. Do you think you 
can transform yourself into @ beget = 

“Ts it difficult?” 


“T will try,” I said meekly. 

“No,” he answered, jumping up. “ Paint and profanity 
are that is necessary ; 
and indeed, with a com- 

lexiqn like yours, even the 
forums is su; erfluous.” 

“In that case,” I said, “I 
ought to be-as distinct 


We went upstairs to 
Clifton’s room, where he 
produced a couple of outfits, 
such as are worn by the 
ordinary type of barge hand. 
“Go and put them on,” he 
said, handing one to me, 
“and then come back, and I 
will put the finishing touches 


to you.” 
i went into the adjoinin 


my ordinary garments for 
the worn and not overclean 


to eee what + 
appearance e 
rroteced. I might have 2 
‘ spent my life barges Za 
up and down the es. lise e 
I returned to Clifton’s apart- EZ 


ment, and found another 


rfect specimen of a river- 
Eas vallen 4 awaiting me. 
“You will do,” he saic, 
twisting me round and 
deftly adjusting one or two: 


\ 
\ 


off 
The twilight of early evening 
was inning to settle down over the streets, and @ 
slight mist added to the already gathering darkness. We 
tramped hrough off on to the 
Embankment just before we got to Sloane Square. A feel- 
ing of suppressed excitement tingled pleasantly in my 
heart. Before starting, Clifton had handed me a short 
but useful life-preserver, with the injunction that I was 
not to be slow in osing it if necessary. As I walked I 
sould feel it swinging in my pocket. 

Suddenly Clifton laid hie hand upon my arm. On the 
further side of the road were a block of handsome red. 
brick houses. “ You see that end one, with the garden,” 
he whispered. “That is Sir Henry’s. Our quarry is just 
the other side of that bridge. Alphonse should be some- 
where about here.” . : 

We advanced slowly towards the bridge, which, in the 
now rapidly-thickening mist, looked like a chain of dim 
Chinese lanterns stretched across the river. Where it 
joined the Embankment, a big incandescent lamp threw a 
circle of white light over the immediate surroundings. In 
the centre of this rather ghastly illumination, a drunken- 
looking loafer was-seated on a bench, Cee asleep. 

Clifton came to an abrupt stop. “I think we will sit 
down for a moment and mature our plans,” he said. 

“Not there,” I whispered; “that drunken brute might 
overhear us.” 

At that moment, the occupant of the bench looked up, 
and, to my intense astonishment, beneath the unshaven, 
drink-sodden exterior, I recognised the features of the 
redoubtable Alphonse. Laughing softly at my discomfiture, 
Clifton took my arm, and we seated ourselves by the 
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“Ono man, clean-shaven, dressed as an ordinary hand 
but looked superior. I ob a good ight of him as be 
passed the light.” ee ra 

“Had he a scar down one side of his face?” demanded 
Clifton eagerly. 

“Yes, sir; ‘a white ecar running from the corner of 


his eye.’ 

. himself! We are in luck, Russell.” 

“ He had discarded the beard then, I said. 

“Yes, eir,” replied Alphonse, “ and if you will excuse 
my saying it,.Mr. Russell, he bears no little resemblance to 
yourself, as you are at  preeeat, sir.” - 

Clifton turned round in a flash, and scrutinised me 
keenly for a moment. “Bo he does, by Gad! I never 
noticed it. Alphonse, you are a genius. You have sug- 
gested to me a brilliant alteration in our plans.” 

“What is it?” I whispered. 

“The boat is still there?” asked Clifton. 

“Yes, sir; tied to the steps.” 

Clifton rose up from seat. “Russell,” he 


“suppose we take the liberty of borrowing it. There is a 
of humour in the idea of utilising Mr. Cranston’s 
own boat, that will, I am sure, ap to your genial 


bar eh 
“But they will see us coming,” I objected. 
“They will see you comi 3; and in this uncertain light 
they will naturally imagine that you ave the gifted owner 
neat to his bony I shall be maven the ai 
am game,” I said lau . “ How many men do you 

think we shall have to wih?” - ” 

“Three at the most, probably two. Our object will be 
to get down to the bo , and protect him until assistance 
arrives, Watkins and Inspector Vernon, of Scotland Yard, 
are both waiting for us at the Cremorne Arms. Get down 
there as quick as you can, Al se, and send the inspector 
back here. Then you and atkins put off in the boat 
which he will have in readinegs and row down to the tug. 


You understand?” 
nse hurried off to fulfil his 


Nodding his head, Al 
errand, and Clifton es left alone to await the 


Two savage pulls covered the distance. 


inspector. “TI wired for Vernon at the last moment,” ex- 
peat Clifton, ‘“‘ as I hone he would lend an official 
vour to the Per y me) e is a good fellow—as plucky 
as he is stupi , and devoted to me. I helped him out of a 
slight difficulty last year, which has given him an 
exaggerated idea of my merits.” 
In a few minutes 


piciously, then whi 4 

“That is me, Mr. V.,” replied Clifton. 

“I got wire, and that Frenchman of yours sent me 
along. hat’s the game!” 

“An old acquaintance of yours, I think. (Cranston, of 
the Lennox Gardens’ case. He has got someone elses 
og Madge de lying off here, and I and m 

riend A pgten to fetch it in his own boat, which is ti 
Hd e next flight of steps. I thought you might enjoy 
the pleasure of detaining him if he came i 
oTne. i shrugged his shoulders. “Well, it 

inspector shrug; is rs. ell, it’s a 
bit irregular, sir; but, ike Mr. Keene, you have your own 
way of vag ages and I will say I never found you 
wrong yet. ‘e have got nothing against Cranston at the 
Yard since he has been out, but if you say it’s all right, 
I'll do the necessary.” . 

“J don’t think Cranston will bring an action against you 
for false imprisonment,” replied Clifton. “ Perhaps Ne 
had better wait here, inspector, until Mr. Russell and I 
have cast off. There are sharp eyes on board that tug. 
Then, if you will take your place within reasonable distance 
of the red light over there, I think you will shortly have 

leasure of making Mr. Cranston’s acquaintance.” - 
inspector grinned, and pulled out a ir of hand- 
i ket. “It won't be the first time he’s 


k during our 


grimly. 
(Continued on next page.) 
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WHAT I$ HAIR DRILL 


THIS 48 A QUESTION THAT THOUSANDS ARE ASKING. 


And the Answer: A method of Hair Culture 
that hundreds of thousands are daily practis- 
ing with manifest advantage. 


There is hardly any pen of our ol go structure or 
our bodily functions that are so little known or more 
than the hair. 

And yet the importance of this feature in adding to 
the beanty oe grace of mankind can hardly be over- 
stated. these days when “ too old at forty ” is heard 
on every side, and grey hairs are made a pretext for 
di ing with one’s services, a luxurious crop of 
healthy hair has a distinct commercial value to every 
man; and what woman perceives without a pang of 
regret the first hair obtrusively manifesting iteelf 
among her cherished tresses? Nor do the hairs 
long remain single; they seem to have an infinite 
capacity for multiplying themselves—making friends, 
as it were. 

Do Not Look Prematurely Old 
by permitting the inroads of hair sickness to mar the 
pristine brilliance of your locks when it can be so easily 
avoided by proper methods. : 

There is no reason tag a person should suffer from 
Baldness, Brittle hair, Thin or patcby hair, Stubby or 

ey hair, Greasy or Malodorous hair, Tangly or dry 

ir, Loss of colour, or, indeed, any of the hair diseases 
that we are all so familiar with; in fact, their common- 
nesshastoo often made us indifferent to their seriousness. 


‘sHarlene Hair Drill.” 

“ Farlene Hair Drill,” reduced to its simplest element, 
is simply the scientific application of knowledge, based 
on experience, to the correction of abnormal conditions 
of the scalp and hair. And its effect is to pro- 
mote, without unduly stimulating, the natural, 
healthy, physiological functions of the several ta 
It is scientific knowledge scientifically applied. here 
is no dt Sees? and no mystery about it. It is not mere 
et for that is transient ; we produce permanent 
res’ 


WA 
“Harlene Hair Dritl.” 
Full instructions ere contained in the new booklet inctuded with the 
sample bottle offered free to our r 

‘We are making no extravagant claim in saying that 
our system of “Harlene ir Drill,” consistently . 
practised, will ensure to all an immunity from the 
various diatigneing maladies we have referred to above. 

It is hardly,necessary to say that the experiment 
must be persisted in. Mere spasmodic trifling is no good. 
It is emollient, detergent, nutritive, and antiseptio, 
and succeeds in producing a crop of hair when every- 
ee fails. 

“Harlene” may be obtained from chemists and 
stores throughout the world at 1s., 2s. 6d.,, and 4e. Gd. | 
per bottle, or will be sent post paid on receipt of 
order ‘Edwards’ Harlene Co., 95-96 High Holborn, | 
London, W.O. In the meantimea supply of “ Harlene ; 
(sufficient for a week’s “Harlene Hair Drill”), with : 
booklet containing full instructions, will be sent to all 
who apply with the form below and Sd. in stamps to 
cover the cost of postage. 


WARRING. a 


Just a word of warning in conclusion. Avoid so- 
called remedies for in application; they are not 
only useless for the purposes specified, but are i. 
tively harmfal. Specifics to touch the roots of the 
bair from within would be strong enough to destroy life 
iteelf; or, to use a homely illustration, in cultiva a 
garden one does not work from below, but from the 
surface. And the structure of the scalp is a physio- 
a en demonstration that Edwards’ Harlene method 
of “Hair Drill” is the only scientific method to ensure 
beneficial and lasting results. 


FORM OF APPLICATION 
Por the One Week's Kational Hair Dri! Experiment. 


To EDWAED3’ HABLENE CO. 
95.96, High Holborn, ‘London, W.C. 


Dear Sire,—Plcase send 
serosa for the * National nent of Hair Cultn 
eno! three penn: stam: or 
mahone three Jol ius ua charge vo bo mae.” — 
e 


aoe versercescorececoe cee sesens: oevesagecoreeseag 


Perro De | 


— Because you have to throw down four coppers: to get it. 


ramet tes of Alphonse haili in the-¢ 
ing us in 

reached our ears, and we could see deserted me. 

wy outline of a boat. | 
y companion. A feeling of infinite rest 

pvisible from the tug in this mist. | I realised that I was 

eyes closed, revelling in 

oar noaeent 


have an opportu 
able fetters. Cranston will be 


“How on earth do you know!” I asked 


“By the shortness of the cord. The ti that I was awake, 


the book directly he saw 
a me with a smile, held up a 

atr of mock severi' 
but you must be good, and 


as all that?” I asked with a s 
y lary, but otherwise I don’t 
with me.” 


3; “but, all the 
ife j ‘ased 


warning 
That's better,” he rere 
still, or I sha’n’t talk 


“TI feel delightfull 
against the tug, 


get hold of the boy.” 
Leaning over, he p 
and with a long, steady stro 
i ‘ Clifton eerartien owas 
ing my course by signs, an g anxious 
La 


make for the cabin and 


out immediately 
direc’ 


There was something 
e over the black, oily w: 
lone broke the sti 
into the unknown danger a! 
experiences in my time, b 
quite so fast as it did during those few minutes. 

Clifton leaned forward and whispered eagerly : 
about fifteen yards 
oars when we strike, and look out fo 
oy and eilently he sank down in 

st. 


‘A few more strokes, and then a rough voice came through 


hull of the tug loom- 
vered the distance. I 
d heavily against 
round, Clifton rose to his 
il, Catching it with hie hands, he pulled 
and scrambled on to the deck. T 
us atarted back for a moment at this unexpected 
wl of, “Look out, Tom, 


trangely 
ater. The rath splash of the 
Ilness, as we slowly cropt forward 
I have had some exciting 
ut never has my heart beaten 


« Straigh ahead. D: bag 
Straight on now, 1” "phen | . “Oh, I beg your pardon!” said Clifton, 
the bottom of the 


twinklin aye, | Saxe get Bold ct the Wrvoe 


T glanced round and saw the black 
ing up ahead. Two sava 


wes sculls and we Clifton that while doing 


from the tug, but t 


where in the neighbo 
out waiting a moment, m 
the head of the small companio 


6 as on my feet 


». I hate arguing. Tell 


tow 

n-way in the centre of the < 

7 uckled softly to himself. 
in in an instant. My left arm hung only reall 
but, in my excitement, I acarcely 
urt. Wrenching my life-preserver 
from my pocket, I took a couple of q orward, 
late adversary reached his destination, I 
ll my force straight at him. More by luck 
and square on the back 
cough he lurched forward 


view. 
round to see how Clifton was geti 


than judgment it caught him f 
of the head. With a kind of sick 


appeared from 

I cast a hasty glance 

on. All that met my view was a 

deck, from which the detective'’s 
shot, Russe’ 


bother about us; we are quite happy ! 
to where my assailant had dis- 


A bottom 
, I could detect the 
down as quickly i 


voice rang out clear and 
Now for the boy. Don’t 


ae ct ladda tea dows Clifton turned to me with an e: 


a huddled, motionless 


d, but one good kick burst it open, and, 
hich flickered fecbly 


ily crossing the cabin, 
and there, tied, 
little lad whose 


! Pig it with my 


down to avoid knocking 
t, of a miserable oil-lam 
roof, I saw what looked 
ing on a bunk in the corner. H 
pulled off the dirty, tattered 
unconscious, lay 


of view; bat I am not 


All Cyclists should read soe 
CYCLING NOTES 
by F. PERCY LOW, appearing in the . 


every Saturday. 


the deck. 
‘Then a sudden feeling of f 


to his 
I caught hold of the 


The “Daily Express” is London's Great Halfpenny 
Morning Newspaper, and is on Sale Everywhere, 


‘How many of the Eovde 
and Tem: ‘and members of 

know much a 

are occasionally responsible? Very, very f 


th 
lew, it i 


as a remarkable instance, a whole 
part of some person, [presumably Fgh) As 
iminal i 


naturalisation, change of name, restorati ee! 
and land, and eo on. They are awed, i 0° 

right on a particular man. baie 
In connection with estates, there are numbers of 
curious one-man Acta. For the benefit of a ceriai 
pret, a Bill was cao poems. eathivis the sale of 


- 


Another Act of the same kind modified tho terms 
@ result ba oe Peronée was 

. 1 i 
chiom years after his father’s death this seatlene 
owed nearly half a million, on which he was paying 
income family estates 
This enormous 


orrow £80,000 
liabilities, and 


generally applied for by persons domiciled in Irelan 
where most people will be surprised to hear, a deol 
arriage gen =e parties to marry again 
was expressly exempted, 
the Divorce 


i 
8 : 
ih 
+e 
at 
ny 
le 
ge 
fe 


ingular is the ‘im relation to such Bills 


For one thing, must be inserted in each 
clause prohibiting the remarriage of the parties; 
but this clause is invariably out in committee. 


is 

Less peculiar, but still unusual in connection with 

personal Bills, ie the provision that the petitioner 

must attend at the second ending of the Bill, in 

order that he ng Age examined, if such be thought 
of the House. 


to divorce After one had been read the third 
time and , news was received of the death of 
the tioner. Next the on the thi 


. day 
were declared null an: bea and subsequently 
the thi ceeding. 1h the 


One-man Acts relating to of name are now 
rare, though one was passed only last session. It 
seems worth the money it must have cost— 
th this, to be ig the concern of the promoter 
alone—for the effect of it is that, whereas that gentle 
man could formerly sign himself as “R. H. Baines,” 
he can now the inftials, and write himself 
down as “H.. R. Baines.” 
Still rarer are one-man Acts conferring nationaliss- 


) 
About one-man Acts restoring honours and land, the 
only arity is the procedure. Personal Bills 
erally originate in the House of Lords; ube 


‘SJovas: ee ate Thos to 
F risoner : “V. ° ) tlemeD, 
have given you all Ysouble tor wa _ 


phrase) purloine the Peek and Frean<« 
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CHAPTER FIFTY-FOUR. 
Good-night and Good Luck. 


“ Srop!” cried Rergesce, “ for Heaven's sake 1m « 
Maggie stepped back erantd, sarpths. Good 


gracious, has prison made you Pp What's the 


tter?” 
°F led out his handkerchief and morPt his brow. 
“ Don’ you Mag; * ni misunder- 
stood, or t I did. When I went back to the studio 


I saw everything, I saw all you had done, and I came 
bere to, aplagien to you.” 


it’s too late now, ie it? Th v 
seems little less than a mi to me; but, of couree, it's 
all yours, ‘Maggie. I didn’t come to tell you that, I 


She gave a peculiar little half-langh, half-eob. She 
Chin She walkedato the end of the room, 


“Wht on earth are you talkingyebout 1” 

“You heard what, Tid,” he etammered. 
give me your reply. . 

He was in too aged a hurry; if*for the moment she had 

ayes: joa Mag Re 
it was love that prom ims but a stran; jon 
which neither he nor Bradley i had 
her— duty! : 

“ My luck has turned,” he ecntinued unsteadily. “ There 
fs every prospect of my getting « big commission to. do 
eome very fine work—— : 

She in! him with a laugh. “My dear Jim, what 
ine ee about? Fancy my marryi ! 
Wouldn't it be ! Me, a wife .. - it, 
and—have s drink, I'll ring the sbell!” 

“Stop!” He wae by her side imeminute. He caught 
her in his arms, but she wre self free. . 

“What's the matter—eren't you thirsty? Well, what 


are wn Geng te dot - 
’e stood looking at her for some seconds, tryin, to read 


“You must 


her. Her Is ,, dark ¢ held. their -secret>safe y She 
owa, and fro, her,chegke we 5 
ewared oe eas ‘er red hair’ fell all-around her 


came . 
like blood—like ‘ b! blottingy-the white*breast and 
lottingy Y 


ers. 

She was so beautiful Ferguson felt, hie senses slipping 
._. « the blood hot in his veins. Shevemiled, abd be 
advanced a step. Then with an effort.he.stopped. 


Christine! ; . ; 

= don’t love me,” he said quietly, “you won't marry 
me!” ; : 

Her mood changed; she was learning all the delights and 
subtleties of mcune. : 

“What would be the good? We shoulin’t’ be bayer. 
I’m fond of you, Jim.” Something chéked her and 
continued quickly: ‘(I shan’t ever -forget you cand. all 

*ve done for me. But I’m not.the marry, you 
or that, don’t you? Say you know that? 

He did not reply. . 
eal back if you won't stop, good-night. ... . And 

uc Phe - 

“Good-night—and good luck;” he repeated the words, 
parrot-like. = 

When he looked up she had gone. He tried the door. 
Tt was locked. : ; 

Good-night and goodluck! 


CHAPTER FIFTY-FIVE. 
Ss. Conclusion. 
“In a-day-of two she was well again ; 
‘As who should say, ‘You labour*im vain! 
This is all a jest against God, Whomeant 
I should ever We, as I am, content . 
And glad in his sight; therefore, glad I will be!’ 
So, smiling, as at , went she.” : 

Tue Honovpssiz Miss Bonezer received’ at Innsbruck 
Square a joni and, incidentally 
her parents, would receive an ed visit during the 
course of the day, which telegram ‘caused her mingled 
surprise, consternation, and joy: - . 

et byt mitanaog hice leet ae godly ppp 
Teceived a i to dine ni 
Carlton Restaurant. 

At Innsbruck that evening a marriage was 
arranged between Lerd Bodeley’s “ daughter and the 


rising rtist, Jim: Ferguson. Christine -had not 

been an daughter, Lord Bodeley would doubtless 

= but only daughters alwaye obtain their 
way. 


At the Carlton Restaarant Maggie Druce was entertained 
rong Bradley—but not an offer of marriage. 
She had once refused the honour and of wife and 
motherhood, and she was. determined no other man 


paid for bis funeral. 


PURNITURE, CARPETS, PLATE, LINEN, ond 
entire Household Effects (high-class), new 15 months ago.— 
The Right Rev. Bi Seefe's, com to return to Goemeny 
wishes to DISPOSE immediately of his entire HOUSEHOL 
EFFECTS, privately and regardless of ori inal cost; to effect a 
> ma eale — may be had sepa: ay great chance for 
ers. Entire contents of magnificent rooms, 
— hey i ig beget Be 
to show the exceptionally low prices to 3 
i 21s. ; elegant square- 
pillar ditto 65s.; handsome solid oak bedroom suites, complete 
with bevelled glass-door wardrobes, £3 15s. ; solid walnut ditto, 
with side mirrors to dressing chest, £4 178. 6d. ; choice Sheraton 
and Ch'ppendale design ditto, £6 17s, 6d.; and very large suites 
with 6ft. wide wardrobe, fitted drawers and sliding trays, solid 
.; spring-stuffed box ottomans, 14s. china toilet sets, 


should ask what she had refused the 
man she loved. - 

Henceforth, life for her should. be 

e light thing. Love she had locked 

up, the key had been thrown away 

and d into the Kingdom of 

. Death! d eo she was free. 

e * 


° 


* 


Ferguson finished the picture of the 
gutter-child dancing in Soho in her 
mae he did so at his wife’s request 
and with Maggie’s permission. 

was never alone when he painted her, 
that was one stipulation she made. 
When the picture was finished, it was 
exhibited, first at the Paris Salon, 
and brought much fame to the artist. 

Of course the Root Street studio was too small to hold 
ali his canvases, a wife, and the prettiest baby that was 
ever born into the world. 

It is a curious and wonderful fact that each baby that 
is born is more beautiful than the last—save, of course, 
when it is born in the gutter. Still lep us remember that 
the ground must be even the Garden of Human 


every caso these are less than third of on inal cost, 
Tic’ 

Bac oak sce for inp, Oy aa. So an of Ste 

rom 3 @xquisi 1 

and covered prey embossed hedian J . 


Souls. and suite, apholstered with embossed Russian lesther, accept 278. 
There was one thing that Ferguson missed and never | for the * bookcase and pedestal writing tablo en suite ; any 
found when he packed his belongings in Root Street with item separated. Very handsome carved oak morning-room 


the aid of Mrs. Jones, whilst sat on the models 
— watched, and gave directions—e pair of red 
pers. 

A ogg of slippers that for several nights hadesat alohe 
by the fireside before the arm-chair waiting for their 
master. But the night that their master had returned 

silently slipped away. 

‘e grumbled at having to buy a new pair because old 
things are so comfortable. He would have been very sur- 
ee had he known that they lay at the bottom of a dress 

tied together by a piece of faded eo ge | 
ribbon—the first bit of ribbon that a gutter child 
atolen for a toy to decorate her beauty. 

Sometimes this gutter child, when the mood moved her, 
would dive through a mass of perfumed frocks and frills 
and take out these old, down-at-heel slippers and behave 
towards them moet ridiculously—very much after the 
fashion that Christine behaved towards her first beautiful 
baby. Sho would hold them tightly to her breast. And 
on these occasions, when she went to sleep, they might 
have been found close beside her. 

For every woman must have a toy with which to play, 
and if it is not a baby, an old elipper may do as well. 

She achieved fame, did Maggie Druce; so, for the 
matter of that, did Jim Fe n. Her fame admitted 
her to no Academy, though she was welcomed at Covent 
Garden balle. 

Her brother Alf, when the reformatory had finishéd with 
him, did mot continue to sell papers. nfortunately—and 
why disguise the truth !—he eold little coloured tickets at 
Hurst Park, Kempton Park, and other races. He laid 
the odds and grew fat an prosperous, and waa wise 
enough to forget that he had ever played the hero. 

But Maggie remembered. 

That ie i 


they would have loved had they possessed 
cher'sh memory as if it were sacred and beautiful. 
Sherry next to diamonds, it is the thing they cherish 


y article separated ; walnut sideboard, with bevelled plate- 
back, £3 10s. ; very handsome ditto, ft. wide, £4 15s. iz in. 
. an 


tables, bo., loxnriously spring-upholstered Chesterfield suite 
covered rich French silk coutil, £8 17s. 6d.; elegant-design large 
— Ad — £5 10s. ; aad Sparmeenist ok dainty-desi 
e 3 2 superbly-inlaid marque 
covered vis-2-vis preach suite, 23 lBs.; ft. wks cabinet te 
match, 55s., and mantel mirror, 27s. 6d,, the lot 27 108.; a very 
magnificent exhibition suite, designed by Monsieur Bergier, Paris, 
., worth treble; fine piano by Strohmenger and Sons, 9gs.; 
anotl:er very magnificent instrament, by Stanley Brinsmead, 
16gs. ; re, of, gona of music; Swiss lace and other 
cartains, 8s, 6d. pair ; Indian, Turkey, Axminster, Brussels, 
and other , nearly new; no reasonable offer refused. 

Intending furniture buyers are advised not to decide anything 
definitely until seeing these gocds. Can be inspected where now 
lying for convenience of sale, any day, nine till nino (Thuredays 
till five). Ask for Mr. Lewis. 

60, PARK STREET, UPPER STREET, ISLINGTON, N. 
few minutes from Angel, Islington, and near High tation 
tea London Railway). Easy of access from all parts London. 

.B.—Goods can remain stored free till required, or delivered 
free, town or country; fares paid. These are being sold 
privately, no auction sale being allowed on the premises. 


For Your Friends 
or Relatives in 
the Colonies. 


q If you wish them to be reminded of you every 
week, send them a copy of the new weekly Journal, 
“The Standard of Empire.” Price One Penny, issued 
from the “ Standard ” Offices. 


q It appears weekly and is deeply interesting to all 
who live or are interested in any part of the British 


Empire. 
q Its chief features are :— 


{ Two pages of special cables from “ The Standard 
of Empire's” Special Correspondents in all parts of f 
the Empire. 

q A full summary of tho Week’s Home News in the 
United Kingdom for readers in the Colonies. 


q It contains an elaborate system of news from all 

of our Oversea State, so that the resident in 

‘Australia will know what the resident in Canada is 
doing every week. 


q Lord Milner. has written the firet article of a 
series called “ Problems of Empire,” all of which are 
from the pens of leading statesmen. 


q It contains special articles dealing with :— 


OVERSEA COMMERCE SPORT 
ENCINEERING COODS TRANSIT 
EMICRATION PASSENCER TRANSIT 


q It is non-political; a Critish publication for 
Britons; and under no circumstances will any 
advertisements be inserted except from sources within 
the British Empire. 


q If, therefore, you have friends and _ relations 
abroad or in the Colonies, and you wish to keep them 
in close touch with y , with Home News, and 
with the Empire, send 8s. 8d., with your friend’s or 
relative’s address, to The Manager, “The Standard of 


Nevertheless, those who are interested im her will find 
many of her kind dancing in the streets any foggy night. 
They will find them, too, crowding gin palaces, i 
houses, the gutters, and the prisons. and sometimes one 
or two in the hospitals. 
-_ It costes London a great deal to support these instita- 
tions; but their patrons, after all, supply the local colour 
to our streets. And, as it has been said before, the 
Garden in the Human Souls must be manured. 

Jim Dempster? He died in prison, and we, you and I, 


L’envoi, 

I commenced this story with eomething in the nature of 
an apology, but I cheese to call it an explanation. I cannot 
do better than finish in the same way. ~ 

I am vorsy the stcty ener ents does, I quite realise it is 
not a proper end; in , to thoroughly complete it I 
should tell you Maggie Druce died of consumption in the 
South of France. Her end was not a pleasant one, but 


“P.W.” who has 
Mr. Applin’s characters through this rag 
one 


and intensel» real. ay readers have been good enougi Empire,” 132-4 Fleet Street, London, E.C., and he will 

S carte telling as arsed thou, gh gh talod ag Ld pr ior pry of =o te at free to any 
Gutter.’” as ‘0 do same part e world for ve mon’ e address 

oe on he Wine of Loneliness.” —The Editor. pe. 


Talking of miractes, THE SCOUT can make a boy happy and Keep him out of mischief at the same time. 
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For those who love 
adventure there is 


oa ¢ rs) 
2 (eing nothing to beat cave 
. exploration. In these 

‘ his \phitsun islands of ours there 
got are many caves but 
partly explored which 
present scenes of weird 

ur. 

o For instance, there 
are the Blue John 
Caverns, near Castle- 
ton. Close by are the 
mines which are 
sain of their kind, 
as here is the only 
place in the world 
where the valuable 
Blue John has been 
found. The best kinds 
of this mineral are 
worth £800 a ton, while a vase only six inches high may 
be worth £5. 

The Romans first discovered the mines, which were 
then neglected until the sixteenth century, though 
they have been worked ever since. 

‘In these caverns are great waterfalls, and no end 
of new ground for the adventurous. About sixteen 
feet from the floor in one cavern an explorer noticed 
a hole, which led to a fissure of great height, and by 
the aid of ladders he climbed to a stalactite chamber. 
The walls and the bottom were coated with rl- 
like needles, while down one side was a wonderful 
stalactitic formation resembling a waterfall converted 
into solid ice. 

The lights of the explorers were not sufficiently 
powerful to show the height of the cavern. On the 
white pillars of the cave and on the sides were what 
seemed to be a series of pearl balconies, which reflected 
the light in a thousand different forms, presenting a 
scene of dazzling beauty. . 

The caverns vary in height, sometimes becoming so 
small that the explorer has to go on hands and knees. 
One small cavern, the Fairy Grotto, contains a beauti- 
ful natural curtain, hanging from the rocks, which 

resents @ wonderful iridescent appearance when a 

ight is placed behind it. 


UNCANNY AND! WEIRD. 


Opposite is a formation which closely resembles 4 
small altar; it has a stalagmite in the centre, which 
resembles an image. All around are beautiful snow- 
white mouldings, the whole, of course, being entirely 
natural, and not due to man’s handiwork. 

Far alagng these caverns stretch; the explorer has 
to climb down rocky declivities, and up sides which 
are almost precipitous. Far ahead is a lofty cavern, 
down which it is possible to see an abyss a hundred 
feet. deep. 

This cavern contains ponderous masses of rock, 
which cast huge shadows, in the shape of a hundred 
weird hobgoblins. Crossing a great natural gap is a 
natural bridge of rock, and altogether the place is 
perfectly uncanny. 

The Peak Caverns form an endless field for those 
in search of the novel. The usual exploring party 
sets forth armed with iron bars, ropes, Nailers 
electric hand-lamps, etc., and provi with sufficient 
provisions to last for twenty-four hours at the least; 
the members of the party are roped together. 

One party roped up one of their number, and 
lowered him down a chimney one foot four inches by 
three feet. In this manner he was able to descend 
from Cave Dale to Peak Cavern. Half a mile from 
the entrance the explorers came to the Victoria Cave, 
where rockets and a fire balloon were sent up, and the 
search-light was switched on so that rock climbing 
could be done. 


PRIMITIVE MAN'S TREASURE HOUSE.| 


This cave is of immense height, and the explorers 
journeyed one by one, in a small collapsible boat, to 
the innermost parts of the cavern. Lying flat down 
in the boat, pushing with his hands on the roof until 
the boat arrived on a sandbank, the passenger got 
out, and the boat was returned for another explorer, 
and so the whole party were taken. The members 
then waded through a shallow part until further pro- 

was barred by a large volume of water pouring 
wn into unknown depths below. 

A place which well repay exploration is the wonder- 

a, 


A Fresh Holiday Sport, 


ful Fingal’s Cave, 8 the entrance of which is 
Bi Pet feet wide and sixty-six ee ae The floor 
of this great cavern is the sea, which ts the lights 
against the pendant columns and the pillared walls of 

cave which throw back the light in flashing, many- 
coloured forms. 

Kent’s Cavern, which is situated in a small wooded 
limestone hill near Torquay, is probably the most 
famous cave in the country, though it is of little 
interest to the ordin lorer. Exploration was 
carried on from 1865 to 1880 at a cost of £1,963. 

The cave is interesting to scientific men on account 
of the evidences it has yielded relating to early man ; 
it is a treasure house of flint tools and bone imple- 
ments, and is rich in the remains of extinct animals. 
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How | Climbed the “ladder 3 
A Series of Fascinating Life Stories of Successful 


Men and Women Told in an Original Way. Begin 
Reading at the Bottom of the Column. 


No, 8,—Madame ALICE ESTY, the popular 
prime donna. 


i 
i 
PEt tidcerrreciih tq 


Dari this time sing— —Join Oarl Rosa Operas 

hefoce’eaen: Victoria at Company as prima donna ; 

a _& with them six years 

concert tour in Australia. of delightful, very 
= hard, works 


—Make my début at next 
Patti concert at Albert 
Hall, i 


had asked me to take 
parcel to Mr. Henry Wood, 
telling him privately by 
letter to be sure to hear me 
sing. Sing at Bond Street 
The taming point of my— Wool, Me Raver Lat 
i. Sat be and late Mr. N. Vert. 
fully - certificated school aailiall 
teacher, fell seriously ill 
of brain fever and typhus 
eel vag to 
sea vO 
Bogland where 
ee as _echool- 
Salem.’ ‘Stadied sing ; 
Smart, of Boston, he - 
in 
church choirs, bat never 
with any idea of becoming 
(| ® professional singer. 
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If you see it in M.A. P. ite worth seeing. 


Ty a short time the 
season of the seaside Ih, } S 
coe tli e ee ; 


It is at such popular Ide . 


holiday resorts as 


e the year before, or 
ears, 
Bis clottss change 
at the dictates of 
fashion. In one or 
=o 


details An Indictment by One who 
may alter; but the Studies Human Nature, 
main features, the 
characteristics, are always the same. He is en 
throughout the summer, from morning to evening, in 
penton ns agg and annoy peace-loving and 
res Pp. 

ventde fellow is aged anything between 
eighteen and twenty-five. You can easily recognise 
him. His clothes are unmistakable, especially his 
waistcoat, which is of all hues and patterns—mustard 
and violet, tartan and bright vermilion, and his 
manner is as flamboyant and unmistakable as his 

are. 

Last year he, in most cases, discarded the straw 
hat—the favoured of previous years—for a cap. Some. 
times it was of the true motor type, but more fro. 
quently is had a big bulge in the front and a peak 

came well down over tha 


last halter 
Most probably ’ 
the year entitle him to enjoy his pest holiday in 

is holiday; it is 


[_veey Few mecare ome | 


The greater part of the time he spends in forcing 
his attentions on such of the unattended members 
of the fair sex as may chance to come under the 
impertinent glances of his critical eyes. And very 
few escape him. 

In his sojourn of a fortnight or so, he will attempt 


as m conquests (!) as possible. They furnish, 
m upon which he will base anecdotes, with 
much ad circumstantial detail, for relation to his 


fellow employees when the holiday is over. 

The ee is, perhaps, the great time for his 
storming of feminine citadels. In the morning and 
afternoon he occupies himself almost invariably in 
swaggering along the esplanade with a lordly air of 
proprietorship, swinging his cane round and round 
in rous circles. . 

His whole attitude is one of absolute assumption. 
Tt is as if to say, “ y gad, what a dog I am.” 

I sat next to two of them on the West Cliffs at 
Bournemouth one day last summer. One lolled back, 
his legs stretched rigidly out; he was admiring the 
toes of his yellow . The other sat upright, 
making an ee te monotonous ber noise 
on the seat with his walking stick. oth were 
anolng Pines several sizes too large for them. 

Said he of the yellow boots: : 

“I eay, old chap, that’s a fearfully decent stick 
you’ve got there.” 

“Yes,” drawled the other in reply. 

A moment’s pause. , 

ou Tu me for if, 

“What d’you think they rushed for it, old 
chap?” asked the possessor of the stick presently. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” - 

“ Guess.” : 

Yellow boots half closed his eyes, and gazed 
the stick with the sir of an 

“ Kight-and-six,” he said wi 

“Just what they did, eld man.” 


THEY OGLE ALL THE GIRLS. 


The point lies in the fact that you can purchase 
as gross as desire of s similar stick st 
about é. dock 


conviction. 


from 
these youths,-who, absolutely unencouraged, 


walk up and “request the pleasure.” uw," 
They cannot be snubbed ; will not take “No” 

for an pate bet will oven kare the audacity a“ 

follow! a abou evening. 

tion the uajorit of hong! pce for eth 
cou an u : 

They, can fell "the moet astounding tals of thi 
om and career. 

P's it not possible, to make the seaside fellows reali 

the langhter and ridicule they invoke, the annoyan® 

and bance they create? They arte wat 

sufferable. 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY..ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, 


. 
INDIGESTION Painful Feet. 


Removal of Nail Causes Serious Wound. 
If you cannot eat you cannot be strong and well. That 


is self-evident. Therefore it is unwise to neglect the 
early- symptoms of indigestion. You must suffer if 
you do. That slight oppression after meals will turn 
to acute pain; that dull, heavy feeling over your eyes 
become the daily headache. Take mother Seigel’s 
Syrup! Take it now and avoid risks. It is the 
supreme cure for indigestion, because it ensures perfect 
action of the digestive organs. 


. ARE 
BY . 


 T suffered dreadfull ly from dyspepsia. Food caused 
dreadful pains, and could keep nothing on my 

stomach. Headaches were of almost daily occurrence, 

‘and I bag em to suffer from palpitation. But Mother 
_ Seigel’s Syrup soon put me on the road to cure, and 

now I am quite well.” 

From Maus. Gresox, 15 Charlton Road, Plaistow, 
. London, B. 1/1/08. 


BS. HY. WEST, Polgooth, nr, St. Austell, Cornwall, 
Ne ee ee eiing werent on of 
big toes, which 


WIND, 
STOMACH 
PAINS, a 


Metal Polish 


and see what .a difference 
it makes. 


Made by RECKITT & SONS, Ltd., Hull ana London. 


LUX IS GOOD 


FOR WASHING 
BLANKETS, 
WOOLLENS, 
FLANNELS, and 
DAINTY FABRIC. 


wad 


HUET MUO AUUUTELAIDEAUUAVAM LLL 


A Jouxury in the Bath. 
A’ Pure Preparation. 


LUX 
S: WONT SHRINK WOOLLENS, 


SNS > 


ie 
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LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND, 
The name LEVER on Soap le a guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 


oO 


No. & 
A pretty brunette; a 


No. 2 
A spinster; she in 


No. 3 


Young widow, happy Aspinster; notrich, has A widow; a smart | 
suficient for comfort; i 


disposition; small | herited £20,000 a year. inster with a clear | society woman, clever 
income, two youn Somewhat conceited, | romantic, already been n and blue eyes, | hostess; recently lost 
children, aged 8 and 1 self-opinionated, vain; | engagedtwice; fondof | Popular among her | some of her money 
Excellent cook, perfect | her chief attraction | theatresand travelling; | own sex; affectionate, | through tion ; 
mother; always insists | lies in the clearness | good-looking and has | sensible, but is stone | still she d what- 
on the use of Vinolia | of her skin, and this | a wealth of fair hair | deaf owing to an acci- | ever else she has to 
Soap, which never | she attributes to a | which she alwa dent; she never uses | give up she could not 
irritates the children’s | daily massage with | washes with Vino! any other soap or tooth be up the fragrant 
tender skins, Vinolia Cream. Otto Soap, inolia Perfume, 


powder than Vinolis. 


VINOLIA | 
£100 Prize Competition 


ENDING 30th JUNE . 


Would you like to wia £t00 in June ? There is no reason why Everyone has an equal chance. 
the following directions carefully, and then enter for the Vinolia Grand Prize Competition wsaietewsy: 

Directions.—The five illustrations given above and the five below represent five ladies and five gentlemen of varying virtues 
a attractions. You are asked to decide which of these, in your opinion, is (a) the most eligible for matrimony, (0) the best 
ooking. 

Stoo will be paid by the Vinolia Company, Ltd., to the competitor sending in the answer nearest to the choice of all 
competitors. In addition to this prize, the next 1,000 successful lady competitors will each receive a tablet of Vinolia Otto Soap, and 
the next 1,000 grotiermen competitors will each be awarded a Vinolia Shaving Stick. In the event of there being a tie, the £100 


will be divide ; 
ns. The Vinolia Competition is open to all. Fill in the following, cut it out on the line indicated 


ou should not. Read 


Send no money or cou 
and post it addressed ‘ ‘Competitions,’ the Vinolia Company, Ltd., 4la, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C.,” so as to reach 
them by June 30th. Competitors enter on the understanding that the decision of the Vinolia Company shall be binding. 

Other Competitions to follow. If you don't win a prize the first time, don’t give up trying. 

Cut out along this line, and, having filled in the following, post to the Vinslia Company as directed above. 


The following is the order of merit in which I arrange the ten illustrations :— 


Order for Matrimony. Order for Good Looks. Name of Paper....cccccccceccevcoes aiaserornisrs 
Sketch No. ...... is first. Sketch No. ...... is first. I am a user of Vinolia Soap and (or) preparations, 
o> ay eeeeee gy SECON, 2) a9 teense gy SCOR. and buy my supplies from ;— 
” a eecrss bd third. " #9 renee ” third. Cee orccccvcceecesccoesseccecccccescoeeeeoeeeeeeoesseneeees 
os 99 seevee gg fOurth, ”» 99 eeeeee gg fourth, 
99 on eoneee gy Fh, a aT o» fifth, . ¢ tetagpeessesaseesereeees csaeaeaensesvennsacdeces 
TE Rae » sixth, ei ig vdeeam + oy Sixth. ‘ 
* ” aveac’ o» seventh, Po ” esccoe gg SEVEnth, (Signed) Ovecceccccccccccccococe: eeccccece: eovcccercccoccce 
a 9 coesne gg Cighth. os 99 eeesee gg Cighth. 
oe soe . »» pinth, mh Sonex gy atts (Address)  ....ccccsresrensessereeesees eeccccccssocoreeesceses eoseee 
iD) Ld * ° 9 tenth. ” 3) Sesese. 96 tenth. PII 
Cut out along this line, , 
No. 6 No. 7 No. 8 No. 9 No. 10 
Rich City merchant; | Tall and dark, good all. | A manufacturer; a | A handsome officer. | A millionaire; blind 
housein London, steam | round athlete, expert | bachelor, with no for last ten : 


Upright and _high- years; 
tennis player; franti- | hobbies. Shrewd and ik ed, is very or fond of music, but 


tland; irritable, a | cally conceited, lives | cautious, never spends | lar; havingonlyh not of society; is 
widower, with four beyond his income, but | twopence when. a | finds money matters 4 shaved daily, ana from 
children.. Never rm says there is nothing | penny will do; he | difficulty. _ Has ex- | the easy way it lathers 
tated with Vino! like Vinolia Soap after | thinks all the world of | cellent teeth, thanks to | without drying is grate- 
Otto Soap, which he | a game of tennis or | VinoliaShavingCream. | the dailyuse of Vinolia | ful to Vinolia Shaving 
always uses. cricket. Dentifrice. Stick. . 


A Pattern of this new 
UNDEE-BODICE is 


GIVEN FREE 


with this Week's 


Wouan's 


fall ulare, including Hundreds 
tmobiais of complete Cures. Bo 


348. MUXRAY, 7 Southampton Row, 
‘Iohorn! London, W.C. ° 


or 

— BLANCHARD’S PILLS 
he onty genuine. All tmitationsonly thatthe | ADple, &o, Bold in boxes 1/1} by all chemista, 
unis wil hove ine genuine article. Fried. ° | LESLIE MARTYN Ltd., Chemists, 
s ie an eT 

reat, rosacea Ne Lane, Aldersgate 24 DALSTON LANE, LONDON. 


(ems ROVER 
CYCLES 


THE IMPERI:L ROVER 

3§ is the most elegant, most durable, 

‘@ and most economically priced bicycle 
t a 


of the day: 
£14 14s. 


Other Rover Models from £6 Ge. 


ROVERS ARB GUARANTEED 
POR ALL 11¥.B. 
LTD, 


THE ROVER CO. 
Leadon Depots 19 Hotborn Viaduct, E.0. 


SCOTT'S cures always, because 
every bottle is made ot just the same 
pure and powerful ingredients 
manufactured by the unchallenged 
SCOTT process, SCOTT'S Emul- 
sion stands alone in this respect. 
SCOTT'S cures at whatever time 
of the year you are ill, Watch for 
SCOTT'S “ Fishman" on package, 


SCOTT'S 


Ernulsion 


40 PAGES OF 


The Latest Fashions—Charming 

Stories — Interesting Articles — 

Telks about Toilet—Quiet Talks 
with Young Girls, etc. 


On Sale June Sth. Price id. 


COVENTRY. 


ee a. ee ae 


fra) 6 wees June 10, 1907- 


“SCOTT'S Emulsion has done 


FITS stu macy 


lepsy and 
Recommended by 
clergy and laity, 


CURED 2 


Testimonials from all yarts of the world 
1,000 in one year. . 


TRENCH’S REMEDIES LID., 
334 South Frederick Street, Dutiin. 


HEADACHE cons) 


iN 10 MINUTES. 


aoe 

ee eS re rom 
Factory at 

aE ROADSTEB*te 


Oe | 


Street, Longton, r | 


a wonderful lot of good to mv 
little grand - daughter 


bronchitis 


H. WARREN 


‘ sample (enclose 34. 
Mirite for free sample (opener) 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Lid, 10-18 
Stonecutter Street, Londoa, 
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THINGS A. .. 
WOMAN WANTS 
TOKNOW. « « 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Stale Cake Pudding. 

A delicious pudding may be made of 
of stale cake or even breadcrumbs. 
Place a layer in the bottom of a pie-dish, then 


full. Then pour over it two eggs 
in milk, and bake 
excellent cold, served with custard. 
Green poreapeaet o Jelly. ‘. 
Pat the snuff pa gooseberries in a 
reserving pan with cold water to cover them, 
Boil to’a-pulp, stir occasionally to prevent 
burning, and pour through a jelly bag, letting 
it drain till next day. Measure the liquor, 
allow one pint to a pound of sugar; let it boil 
for about ten minutes or till it jellies, removing 
the scum as it rises to the Pour into 
warmed jars and cover down at once. 
A Favourite Soda Cake. 
Into one pound of fine flour rub six ounces 
< eee ounces =] currants, s “ nful 
ground ginger, and quarter a nutmeg. 
mis these ‘ * ients vith two well-beaten 
e 
Wi 


and 
‘hich one teaspoonful ecbaee of soda has 
been dissolved. Place in a cake tin lined with 
paper and bake in a moderate oven for 
nearly two hours. 
Make Vanilla Ice Cream. 

Boil one quart of milk with a pod of 
vanilla and pour it on to six beaten yolks of 
eggs and ten ounces of caster sugar, which 
have been previously beaten together. Return 
all to the saucepan and stir over a slow fire till 
nearly boiling. Pass through a fine hair sieve, 
‘When nearly frozen add one gill of whipped 
cream. These proportions will produce a good 
rich ice. (Reply to Suen N.) 

An Effervescing Summer Drink. 


three-quarters of tartaric acid previously mixed 
with twelve or fourteen of essence of 
lemon. For use add a ta’ al of the 


syrup to a tumbler of water and add half a | Castile 


t al of carbonate of soda. to 
= car (Reply 


Chocolate Icing. ra 

Place in a saucepan quarter of a d of 
icing or caster sugar, one ounce of grated 
chocolate and a tablespoonfal of water, or a 
little more if . Stir over a moderate 


— occasionally into boiling 
water. When finished place it in a cool oven 
for a few minutes. (Reply to GIRLIE.) 
Stewed Liver and Bacon. 


sau over the fire, add a aiok caen, and 

let cook till lightly browned. A 
int er ae when it boils up put in the 
‘iver. simmer tly for near] 

anhour. Take out the Hiroe and hoe, put it 

on a hot dish, and keep it hot while the gravy 

is thickened with flour and seasoned. 

the liver and nae a on a dish, with 


Take two pounds of currants, half an 
ounce of ground allspice and powdered 
cinnamon, four ounces each of orange 
and lemon-peel, eight ounces of butter, one 
pound of moist sugar, and three-quarters of a 
pound of flour. Mix all well together. Roll 
out a piece of puff paste, cut it into oval 
shapes, put a small quantity 
into each, and double them up in the shape of 
a puff. Place these on a board, flatten them 


Gooseberry Chutnee. 


kgroe pirsabed sr pga green gooseberries, 
chop and stone half a pound of raisins, 


quarters of a d of bro’ quarter 
t'pound of at, » texzoontal en 
pepper, bey c one eae ant 


ion iy at cack ; a | 
and coo! in 

saucepan till the cook geal in ano brown. 

While cooking the atirred 

iD 


i 


to prevent its stio to the pan, as it burns 
qnickly if not attended to, (Reply to Mimosa 


of the mixture | him. 
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No. 17783. Paper Pattern, from 
Pattern Department, Peareca's Buildingn, Hearlotin Bt, ait just before the 


‘London, W.0. - Make paste of fuller’s earth and 
donned. You can then cold water, this stay * 

the fulness of your blouse into position at the front and sides, ten minutes till it begins to her real 

wit throughout day, you may rest assured your You will be surprised-to see how nickly the 


Viyella linen, cambric, striped cotton, and Tussore silk would either be 
suitable for a shirt-blouse of description. 


S00 c— 
TO CLEANSE THE TEETH. 
onl 


To Make Transfer Paper, 


bh Melt together -two ounces of tallow, a 

soap and two ounces of precipitated chalk. As a mouth wash | quarter of a of linseed oil, and half an 
borax is unexcelled, for it hardens the gums and relieves cankers, and | ounce of blacklead, adding sufficient 
several drops of tincture of myrrh in a of water will leave a clean | lamp- to make the mixture of the 


taste in the mouth and a pleasant odour on the breath. ay Soe Take a sheet of white 


mixturewhile hot. Leave 


THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 


seh TORIES Se naeiiy ae ponseia, WMS Pon weeld wk every one else 


To-da: we are learning from ovary die thes be iness is not dependent 
n levusiows suvroun ings and material thinas, bet vigon the feulities 
life—the Brae pe abide.” - 
The happiest p! on earth then, may be a mansion or a 
onaire’ or a single room a slum, its 
an 


For ee. Dissolve a quarter 

of a of best arabic in three- 
of a pint of yo ear . When quite 
Tiewolved add a teaspoonful of glycerine with 
half an ounce of honey. Strain the mixture 
through fishnel. The — for adding 


gummed pape. 
when dry. Ten 


1 


Finally, forget self—ex i ve much in loving deeds, warm 
winds ed scmmeniation pul wich not grumble, criticise, worry, or 
Pens Pot deeresining zor best, keeping receptive to new light and 


It will come, and an ever-welling fountain of and will make 


ee place on earth” to you 7, all fortunate enough 
to be with you. 
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THE DESIRE TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 

FEMININE 
masculine. For 
their eee See 


an instinct withthem. Itisthe 
disa) g 


hi vegetables, which bare 
proves ear for thse ot four days 
+| Tree the plokle remain for ten to fourteen, dare 


— : 
rison rules in Italy are most strict, especially so far as the dress of near the fire, the top of the jar covered close: 
pelocners in eomvncued, Powder, scent. cosmetica, and all other handmaide with - ae by time the vegetable ae 
of vanity are forbidden, but coquetry is stronger than rales. Tave become quite yellow and have taken cP 6 
Several found the means of powdering their’ faces. large quantity of the vinegar. Then and 
pation’ the walls of their cells, masticated the whitewash and thus | quarts of best vinegar with one cunt) iy 
Fotainod a kind of white pesto with whieh they dly coated their a half of white , one ounce and s 
woman was found with her cheeks covered with rouge like a mace) snd half codrof nutmeg, cloves 


FH 
ay 
pe 
a 


was solved. In the nightgowns used 

P there are a few red threads. This woman had . biontiy 2 
out these threads one by one, had soaked them in water, an in this pagina 
way had made some rouge for her private use. 
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Chocolates are nice, a new hat fe nicer, but HOME NOTES fe the nicest of all. 
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Our Whitsun Number. 


We, ladies and gentlemen, here's our Double Whit- 
sun Number, and 1 hope it meets with your full 
approval. In my own opinion it is quite the best 
issue we have published since the cerise-coloured one 
first smiled upon a waiting world. To start with 
thero 1s the result of the £500 a Year for Life Com- 
petition, the most startling and stupendous prize 
ever offered by a newspaper. Then there is also 
the solution of tho famous British Officer Puzzle, 
which has interested and amused thousands of our 
readers. You will find this on the coloured cover 
opposite. The new competitions are worthy of 
P.W.'s reputation in this line, and will, I think, be 
@ great success. It has always been admitted that 
man-hunting is the most exciting of all experiences, 
and you will find that some of the objects of your 
chase will provide you with truly thrilling sport. 
Rhymesticks are a delightful pastime. You have no 
idea until you try what amusing verses can be made 
out of them. I am expecting this contest will rival 
in popularity Limericks at their best. I am sure 
you will agree with me that the new serial by Meta 
Simmins is right up to the P.W. high-water mark. 
One really cannot bestow higher praise than this. 
I should also like to draw your special attention to 
the splendid short story called “The Mystery of 
Cheyne Walk.” ‘There is nothing to beat a really 
first-class detective story. The comparisons drawn 
between ancient and modern athletes by such 
masters of the subject as Hackenschmidt, Zbysco, 
Tommy Burns, and others are full of interest. In 
short, at the risk of being thought conceited, I 
must confess I am immensely pleased with the whole 
number, and I sincerely trust that all my readers 
will share my opinion. 

—_—_ 


Dossed in the Keanel. 


A RECENT article in P.1V., entitled “The Strangest 
Place I Ever Slept In,” has moved No. 13 to send 
me a touching little incident of his early life. 
“When I was a child,” he writes, “I was missing 
one day, and my mother was much puzzled as to 
my whereabouts. Aiter a diligent search, however, 
I was discovered sound asleep in the dog’s kennel. 
Whenever I was missing afterwards, my mother 
always knew whicre to look for me.” -~—You 
were evidently a bit of a dog in those days, No. 13, 
and I only hope you have reformed by this time. 
The habit would be an extremely awkward one in 
later life, especially if you happened to keep a toy 
terrier. Your letter has given me rather a good 
idea, however. Most of my readers at some period 
in their lives have probably put in a few hours 
sleep under strange circumstances, and I will give 
twenty-five pencil cases for the most curious and 
interesting experiences of this nature. The narra- 
tives must not cxeced a hundred words in length, 
and must be posted so as to reach this office not 
later than June 16th. Address the envelopes to the 
Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C., and mark them “S!cep” in the top left-hand 
corner. I want the stories to be true oncs, of 
course. Anything absolutely incredible, such a3 an 
assertion that you once went to sleep whilo reading 
P.IV., will be politely, but firmly, disqualificd. 


Which is the Safer? , 


“Do you consider that one portion of a railway train 
is safer than another?” asks Season. “Some friends 
of mine always get in at the rear of an express, and 
in the front part of a local train. I cannot convince 
them that it would entirely depend upon the nature 
of the accident as to whether they would fare any 
better for taking this precaution.” ——To a 
certain extent, you are right, Season, but, all the 
same, there is undoubtedly reason in your friends’ 
method. An express going at sixty miles an huur is 
not likely to be run into from behind; while, from 
a long and bitter experience of “local” trains, J 
know that such a fate might overtake one of them. 
Of course, if a train falls off a bridge or tumbles 
over an embankment, the last carriage is just as un- 
pleasant as the front one; but in the case of a 
collision there is all tho difference in the world. 
Speaking personally, I never bother much about the 
position of the compartment. So long as I can have 
the corner scat facing the engino, with no onc 
oppoyite me, and a luncheon saloon at tho end of 
the corridor, I never worry whether I am nearer 
the engine driver or the guard. It is a great thing 
in life to be easily contented. 
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Two Pictures.—No. 1. 


Last Lrvre sends an indignant protest against the | I came across a delightful picture the other day, Not 


views advanced in a recent article in P.1V., which 
suggested that younger daughters made poor wives. 
“Being the youngest daughter in our family,” she 
writes,““I happen to know that your domestic 
authority is altogether wrong. If this were not the 
case, at least GO per cent. of the homes in the 
country would be no homes at all. There are four 
girls in our family, and we have each in turn taken 
over the reins of household affairs. Now, I can 
safely say, that I can hold my own with any house- 
wife in the district. My second sister is a dress 
maker. Very often I used to help her, and I can 
now make a dress from beginning to end. My 
brothers, who are engineers, make models in their 
spare time, and always explain each new idea to 

e. For the last four years I have been in business, 
holding a responsible position, and in my spare 
time I have had musical training, both vocal and 
instrumental. I can cook, scrub, sew, manage a house- 
hold, entertain visitors, and be a chum to my brothers. 
I have more ideas in my head than dress and young 
men, and can even plead guilty to reading ‘ Huxley.’ 
——————Bravo! Last Liner. There is certainly 
nothing of the “mere doll” about you. All the 
same, apart from your natural all-round abilities, I 
think you have been lucky in the way you have 
been brought up. Some younger daughters are never 
allowed a turn at domestic management, and have 
to find out all its mysteries with sorrow and labour 
after they are married. You are more fortunate, and 
I expect it will not be long before you are combin- 
ing “Huxley” and housekeeping in a home of your 
own. 

ay 

Hungry Hens Again. 

My recent answer to a correspondent, who complained 
that one of his hens would port in eating her 
eggs, has brought in several interesting letters. 
Non-HenreckeED hauls me gently over the coals for 
suggesting that if the extremity of the bird’s beak 
were burnt with a red-hot poker, it would most 
likely effect a cure without hurting the patient. 
“This is a great mistake,” he says, “for nerve fibres 
and blood-vessels are situated very near the end 
of the beak, and in carrying out such a practice 
there is great danger, not only of hurting the 
animal, but of maiming it, so that it would be 
unable to pick up its food. It is allied to another 
reprehensible practice, namely, that of cutting off 
the scale at the end of the beak of a newly-hatched 
chick. The best way of curing the hen in question 
is to give it healthy surroundings and diet, and a 
very dark nest-box. Failing these, a patent nest 
should be purchased, which allows the egg to roll 
away ag soon as it is laid.” F. G. L. recommends 
throwing down a handful or two of empty egg 
shells to the hens just beforé feeding time. “‘Egg- 
eating,” he says, “is caused by want of insect food, 
and a good substitute is green (raw) bones broken 
up, together with broken oyster shells.”————__—__— 
I hope that my original correspondent has now 
sufficient information to render his eggs safe in 
future. On the strength of Non-HENPECKED’s 
letter, I withdraw my red-hot poker suggestion. An 
experienced chicken-farmer assured me that, properly 
done, the operation was quite painless, but I see 
that in the hands of an amateur such a deadly 
weapon might prove rather too drastic a remedy. 
We have all heard of the Irishman who cut off his 
head to cure a toothache. 

_ 

For Fear or Fun? 

S. D. B. wants to know the motive which prompts 
birds to sing. “A friend of mine,” he writes, “was 
arguing the othcr night that birds sang from fear, 
but I insisted that it must be from joy. I notice 
that after a fight between two cockerels the conqueror 
struts about and crows as if overwhelmed with 
pleasure at his victory. In any case, it seems quite 
unnatural that birds should sing from fear.” 

Your friend is evidently a bit of a pessimist, 

8. D. B. Birds sing for the same reason that dogs 

delight to bark and bite, ’cause ’tis their nature 

to. I have not the faintest doubt, however, that 
they thoroughly enjoy the process. Anyone who has 

seen a thrush straining its throat to pour out a 

flood of melody must surely be convinced that tho 

singer was positively revelling in the task. Why, 
wo all of us have an instinctive desire to sing or 
shout at moments of physical exultation, though in 
my own case 1 have always refraincd out of con- 
sideration for anyone who might bo in the ncigh- 
bourhood. Of course, if you go up to a goose and 
say “Bo!” or hold the cat up to the canary cago, 
the bird will make some sort of noise expressive of 
alarm, but I don’t call that singing. I remember 
being out for a walk one windy April morning with 

a rather morose old colonel, who persisted in 

grumbling at everything. “How can you go on 

growling like that?” I demanded. “Listen to the 
birds singing. Don't they make you ashamed?” 

“They're not singing,” he answered, gloomily. 

“They're abusing the east wind!” So, you sce, 

S. D. B., there is still another explanation of tho 

mystery. 


& picture in a gallery, but one of those ine; 
dents of real life which chance is po ae 
arranging for us. ' : ; y 

I was walking along the tow-path on tho 
the Thames in the meakbunitond of Siege ot 
Tock. It was one of the first really warm days a 
the year. The sunshine was streaming gaily dow, 
out of a cloudless sky, and the river gleamed am 
sparkled like a enue bce of silver, 

Turning a corner, I suddenly came upon a ¢ 
petrol launch ticd up to the bank. tt waite 
a. happy family, consisting evidently of a proud 
papa, a youthful and very pretty mamma, and 
charming curly-haired baby boy of about five. . 

The lattcr was sitting up in the end of the boat 
with an expression of enraptured interest on hig 
face that made him look like one of thosa inspired 
cherubs whom we sce on the canvases in the National 
Gallery. . 

Clutched tightly in his chubby little fist was 9 
piece of string, the other end of which was attached 
to a beautiful toy sailing boat that was ro 
bravely on the river with alt its white sails s 
in the sunlight. 

His mother was kneeling behind holding him by 
the broad sash, which he was wearing round his 
waist. Whenever the breeze caught tho sails of the 
little boat, and made it perform some dashing feat 
of navigation, he would turn to her with a delightful 
shout of laughter. 

I passed on, and in another minute a jutting 
clump of willow hid the scene from my view. It 
remained printed on my mind, however, one of the 
prettiest pictures of innocent childish happiness it 

as ever been my good fortune to see. 
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A few days later I found mysclf back in London, 
and business reasons took me across to the other 
side of Blackfriars Bridge. Here I soon found my- 
self in a labyrinth of small courts and streets, in- 
habited evidently by very poor people 

I was passing down a narrow, ill-paved kind of 
alley, when a small group attracted my attention. 
Two little ragged girls were sitting on the ground 
eagerly watching a small boy who was crouching 
over a muddy puddle that had formed in the un- 
even pavement. 

He was endeavouring to float a stick of firewood, 
which he had cut into the rude shape of a boat. 
Owing to the fact that he had rigged it up with a 
mast—made out of a long splinter, and paper sails, 
this was rather a difficult operation, for, dircctly 
it was put into the water, it persisted in turning 
turtle. With a grave expression upon his pinched 
little face he pursued his task, and at last succecded, 
with the aid of a piece of decayed cabbage stalk, in 
obtaining the correct balance. oo. 

As I walked on, I could not help thinking how 
those three poor little mites would have revelled in 
the real river, and the real sailing boat. It is 
such children as these that the Fresh Air Fund 
takes away for a whole day in the country. ‘There 
are hundreds of thousands of them penued away 
in the fetid slums of our big cities, and, unless the 
F.A.F. comes to the rescue, they will have no 
holiday throughout the summer. ; 

I hope all readers of P.W. will do their very 
best to help on the work of the fund. Remember 
that there are no expenses of management. Every 

nny subscribed goes to the children in food or 

ares. There is no distinction of class or oe 
Ninepence pays for a day’s happiness for A . 
£8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200 with o 
necessary attendants. Subscriptions shoul: ’ 
addressed to the Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., Fc, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Strect, London. V = 
and will be acknowledged in the paper. Coliccting 
forms may be had on application. 
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Cot. Scos.: Miss A. Vaighton Dymock, 12s.; Miss oe ® 
Marylebone Concert, per G. Hornsby, £1 3s. Se bem 
Engineers of R.M.S.P. Pardo, £1 178. 6d.; Master Th 
£1 68.; Miss Yera Woodbum, £4 1s.; Mrs. Bruny ae 
of St. Matthias Bove’ School, 10a.; Officers and Sau Va 
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Mise Ida Moce, 10s.; PB. B. M., £1 46. 9d.; Captains E 
Crow of 8.8. Whilekead, per EB. Suffern, £2 6s. & 39 Ids 4id. 
Grand (Pcarson’s Weekly) Total, £1,232 14s. 42° _. 
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